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E live and move and have our being 
in the midst of a civilization which 
is the legitimate offspring of the 
Catholic religion. The blessings re- 
sulting from our Christian civiliza- 
tion are poured out so regularly 
and so abundantly on the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social world, 
like the sunlight and the air of 
heaven and the fruits of the earth, 
that they have ceased to excite 
any surprise except to those who 
visit lands where the religion of 

Christ is little known. In order to realize adequately our 

favored situation, we should transport ourselves in spirit to 

ante-Christian times and contrast the condition of the pagan 
world with our own. 

Before the advent of Christ, the whole world, with the excep- 
tion of the secluded Roman province of Palestine, was buried 
in idolatry. Every striking object in nature had its tutelary 
divinities. Men worshipped the sun and moon and stars of 
heaven. They worshipped their very passions. They worshipped 
everything except God only, to whom alone divine homage is due. 
In the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘“‘ They changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the corrupti- 
ble man, and of birds and beasts and creeping things. They 
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worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator who 
is blessed for ever.” 

But at last the great light for which the prophets of Israel 
had sighed and prayed, and toward which even the pagan sages 
had stretched forth their hands with eager longing, arose and 
shone unto them “that sat in darkness and the shadow of 
death.” The truth concerning our Creator, which had hitherto 
been hidden in Judza, that there it might be sheltered from the 
world-wide idolatry, was now proclaimed, and in far greater 
clearness and fulness, unto the whole world. Jesus Christ taught 
all mankind to know the one, true God: a God existing from 
eternity unto eternity, a God who created all things by his 
power, who governs all things by his wisdom, and whose superin- 
tending providence watches over the affairs of nations as well 
as of men, “without whom not even a bird falls to the ground.” 
He proclaimed a God infinitely holy, just, and merciful. This 
idea of the Deity, so consonant to our rational conceptions, was in 
striking contrast with the low and sensual notions which the 
pagan world had formed of its divinities. 

The religion of Christ imparts to us, not only a sublime con- 
ception of God, but also a rational idea of man and of his 
relations to his Creator. Before the coming of Christ, man was 
a riddle and a mystery to himself. He knew not whence he 
came or whither he was going. He was groping in the dark. 
All he knew for certain was, that he was passing through a 
brief phase of existence. The past and the future were envel- 
oped in a mist which the light of philosophy was unable to 
penetrate. Our Redeemer has dispelled the cloud, and enlight- 
ened us regarding our origin and destiny and the means of 
attaining it. He has rescued man from the frightful labyrinth 
of error in which paganism had involved him. 

- The Gospel of Christ as propounded by the Catholic Church 
has brought not only light to the intellect, but comfort also to 
the heart. It has given us “that peace of God which surpass- 
eth all understanding”; the peace which springs from the con- 
scious possession of truth. It has taught us how to enjoy that 
triple peace which constitutes true happiness as far as it is at- 
tainable in this life: peace with God by the observance of his 
commandments, peace with our neighbor by the exercise of 
charity and justice toward him, and peace with ourselves by 
repressing our inordinate appetites, and keeping our passions 
subject to the law of reason and our reason illumined and 
controlled by the law of God. 
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All other religious systems prior to the advent of Christ 
were national like Judaism, or state-religions like paganism. 
The Catholic religion alone is world-wide and cosmopolitan, em- 
bracing all races and nations and peoples and tongues. 

Christ alone of all religious founders had the courage to say 
to his disciples: ‘“‘ Go, teach all nations.” ‘“ Preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” ‘ You shall be witnesses to me in Judza and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost bounds of the earth.” Be 
not restrained in your mission by national or State lines. Let 
my Gospel be as free and universal as the air of heaven. ‘“ The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” All mankind are 
the children of my Father and my brethren. I have died for 
all, and embrace all in my charity. Let the whole human race 
be your audience, and the world be the theatre of your labors. 

It is this recognition of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of Christ that has inspired the Catholic Church in 
her mission of love and benevolence. That is the secret of her 
all-pervading charity. This idea has been her impelling motive 
in her work of the social regeneration of mankind. I behold, 
she says, in every human creature a child of God and a 
brother or sister of Christ, and therefore I will protect helpless 
infancy and decrepit old age. I will feed the orphan and nurse 
the sick. I will strike the shackles from the feet of the slave, 
and will rescue degraded woman from the moral bondage and 
degradation to which her own frailty and the passions of the 
stronger sex had consigned her. 

Montesquieu has well said that the religion of Christ, which 
was instituted to lead men to eternal life, has contributed more 
than any other institution to promote the temporal and social 
happiness of mankind. The object of this Parliament of Reli- 
gions is to present to thoughtful, earnest, and inquiring minds 
the respective claims of the various religions, with the view 
that they would “prove all things, and hold that which is good,” 
by embracing that religion which above all others commends it- 
self to their judgment and conscience. I am not engaged in 
this search for the truth; for, by the grace of God, I am conscious 
that I have found it, and instead of hiding this treasure in my 
own breast, I long to share it with others, especially as I am 
none the poorer in making others the richer. 

But for my part, were I occupied in this investigation, much 
as I would be drawn towards the Catholic Church by her admir- 
able unity of faith, which binds together in a common worship 
two hundred and fifty millions of souls; much as I would be 
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attracted towards her by her sublime moral code, by her world- 
wide catholicity, and by that unbroken chain of apostolic suc- 
cession which connects her indissolubly with apostolic times, I 
would be drawn still more forcibly towards her by that wonder- 
ful system of organized benevolence which she has established 
for the alleviation and comfort of suffering humanity. 

Let us briefly review what the Catholic Church has done for 
the elevation and betterment of society. 

1. The Catholic Church has purified society in its very foun- 
tain, which is the marriage bond. She has invariably pro- 
claimed the unity and sanctity and indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie by saying, with her Founder, that “what God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.”’ Wives and mothers, 
never forget that the inviolability of the marriage contract is 
the palladium of your womanly dignity and of your Christian 
liberty. And if you are no longer the slaves of man and the 
toy of his caprice, like the wives of Asiatic countries, but the 
peers and partners of your husbands; if you are no longer 
tenants at will, like the wives of pagan Greece and Rome, but 
the mistresses of your household; if you are no longer confront- 
ed by usurping rivals, like Mohammedan and Mormon wives, 
but the queens of the domestic kingdom, you are indebted for 
this priceless boon to the ancient church, and particularly to 
the Roman pontiffs, who inflexibly upheld the sacredness of the 
nuptial bond against the arbitrary power of kings, the lust of 
nobles, and the lax and pernicious legislation of civil governments. 

2. The Catholic religion has proclaimed the sanctity of human 
life as soon as the body is animated by the vital spark. Infan- 
ticide was a dark stain on pagan civilization. It was universal in 
Greece, with the possible exception of Thebes. It was sanc- 
tioned, and even sometimes enjoined, by such eminent Greeks as 
Plato and Aristotle, Solon and Lycurgus. The destruction of 
infants was also very common among the Romans. Nor was 
there any legal check to this inhuman crime except at rare in- 
tervals. The father had the power of life and death over his 
child. And as an evidence that human nature does not im- 
prove with time, and is everywhere the same unless it is fer- 
mented with the leaven of Christianity, the wanton sacrifice of 
infant life is probably as general to-day in China and other 
heathen countries as it was in ancient Greece and Rome. The 
Catholic Church has sternly set her face against this exposure 
and murder of innocent babes. She has denounced it as a 
crime more revolting than that of Herod, because committed 
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against one’s own flesh and blood. She has condemned with 
equal energy the atrocious doctrine of Malthus, who suggested 
unnatural methods for diminishing the population of the human 
family. Were I not restrained by the fear of offending modesty, 
and of imparting knowledge where “ ignorance is bliss,” I would 
dwell more at length on the social plague of ante-natal infanti- 
cide which is insidiously and systematically spreading among 
us in defiance of civil penalties and of the divine law which 
says, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 

3. There is no phase of human misery for which the church 
does not provide some remedy or alleviation. She has estab- 
lished infant asylums for the shelter of helpless babes who have 
been cruelly abandoned by their own parents, or bereft of them 
in the mysterious dispensations of Providence before they could 
know and feel a mother’s love. These little waifs, like the in- 
fant Moses drifting in the turbid Nile, are rescued from an un- 
timely death and are tenderly raised by the daughters of the 
great King, those consecrated virgins who become nursing 
mothers to them. And I have known more than one such 
motherless babe who, like Israel’s lawgiver, in after years be- 
came a leader among his people. 

4. As the church provides homes for those yet on the thres- 
hold of life, so too does she secure retreats for those on the 
threshold of death. She has asylums in which the aged, men 
and women, find at one and the same time a refuge in their 
old age from the storms of life, and a novitiate to prepare them 
for eternity. Thus from the cradle to the grave she is a nurs- 
ing mother. She rocks her children in the cradle of infancy, 
and she soothes them to rest on the couch of death. 

Louis XIV. erected in Paris the famous Hotel des Invalides 
for the veteran soldiers of France who had fought in the ser- 
vice of their country. And so has the Catholic religion provid- 
ed for those who have been disabled in the battle of life a 
home in which they are tenderly nursed to their declining years 
by devoted sisters. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor, whose congregation was 
founded in 1840, have now charge of two hundred and fifty es- 
tablishments in different parts of the globe; the aged inmates 
of those houses numbering thirty thousand, upwards of seventy 
thousand having died under their care up to 1889. To these 
asylums are welcomed, not only the members of the Catholic 
religion, but those also of every form of Christian faith, and 
even those without any faith at all. The sisters make no dis- 
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tinction of person or nationality or color or creed; for true 
charity embraces all. The only question proposed by the sisters 
to the applicant for shelter is this: ‘‘Are you oppressed by age 
and penury? If so, come to us and we will provide for you.” 

5. She has orphan asylums where children of both sexes are 
reared and taught to become useful and worthy members of 
society. 

6. Hospitals were unknown to the pagan world before the 
coming of Christ. The copious vocabularies of Greece and 
Rome had no word even to express that term. 

The Catholic Church has hospitals for the treatment and 
cure of every form of disease. She sends her daughters of 
Charity and of Mercy to the battle-field and to the plague-strick- 
en city. During the Crimean War I remember to have read of 
a sister who was struck dead by a ball while she was in the 
act of stooping down and bandaging the wound of a fallen 
soldier. Much praise was then deservedly bestowed on Florence 
Nightingale for her devotion to the sick and wounded soldiers. 
Her name resounded in both hemispheres. But in every sister 
you have a Florence Nightingale with this difference, that like 
ministering angels they move without noise along the path of 
duty, and like the Angel Raphael, who concealed his name from 
Tobias, the sister hides her name from the world. 

Several years ago I accompanied to New Orleans eight 
Sisters of Charity who were sent from Baltimore to reinforce 
the ranks of their heroic companions, or to supply the places of 
their devoted associates who had fallen at the post of duty, in 
the fever-stricken cities of the South. Their departure for the 
scene of their labors was neither announced by the press nor 
heralded by public applause. They rushed calmly into the jaws 
of death, not bent on deeds of destruction like the famous six 
hundred, but on deeds of mercy. They had no Tennyson to 
sound their praises. Their only ambition was—and how lofty 
is that ambition!—that the recording angel might be their biog- 
rapher, that their names might be inscribed in the Book of Life, 
and that they might receive their recompense from Him who 
has said: “I was sick, and ye visited me; for as often as ye did 
it to one of the least of my brethren, ye did it to me.” With- 
in a few months after their arrival six of the eight sisters died 
victims to the epidemic. 

These are a few of the many other instances of heroic charity 
that have fallen under my own observation. Here are examples 
of sublime heroism not culled from the musty pages of ancient 
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martyrologies, or books of chivalry, but happening in our own 
day and under our own eyes. Here is a heroism not aroused 
by the emulation of brave comrades on the battle-field, or by 
the clash of arms or the strains of martial hymns, or by the love 
for earthly fame, but inspired only by a sense of Christian duty, 
and by the love of God and her fellow-beings. 

7. The Catholic religion labors not only to assuage the phy- 
sical distempers of humanity, but also to reclaim the victims of 
moral disease. The redemption of fallen women from a life of 
infamy was never included in the scope of heathen philanthropy, 
and man’s unregenerate nature is the same now as before the 
birth of Christ. 

He worships woman as long as she has charms to fascinate ; 
but she is spurned and trampled upon as soon as she has ceased 
to please. It was reserved for Him who knew no sin to throw 
the mantle of protection over sinning woman. There is no page 
in the Gospel more touching than that which records our Saviour’s 
merciful judgment on the adulterous woman. The Scribes and 
Pharisees, who had perhaps participated in her guilt, asked our 
Lord to pronounce sentence of death upon her in accordance 
with the Mosaic law. “ Hath no one condemned thee?” asked 
our Saviour. ‘“ No one, Lord,” she answered. ‘ Then,” said he, 
“neither will I condemn thee. Go, sin no more.” 

Inspired by this divine example, the Catholic Church shelters 
erring females in homes not inappropriately called Magdalen 
Asylums and Houses of the Good Shepherd. Not to speak of 
other institutions established for the moral reformation of wo- 
men, the Congregation of the Good Shepherd at Angers, found- 
ed in 1836, has charge to-day of one hundred and fifty houses, 
in which upwards of four thousand sisters devote themselves to 
the care of over twenty thousand females who have yielded to 
temptation or were rescued from impending danger. 

8. The Christian religion has been the unvarying friend and 
advocate of the bondmen. Before the dawn of Christianity 
slavery was universal in civilized as well as in barbarous nations. 
The apostles were everywhere confronted by the children of 
oppression. Their first task was to mitigate the horrors and al- 
leviate the miseries of human bondage. They cheered the slave 
by holding up to him the example of Christ, who voluntarily 
became a slave that we might enjoy the glorious liberty of chil- 
dren of God. The bondman had an equal participation with his 
master in the Sacraments of the church, and in the priceless con- 
solation which religion affords. 
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Slave-owners were admonished to be kind and humane to 
their slaves, by being reminded with apostolic freedom that they 
and their servants had the same Master in heaven, who had no 
respect of persons. The ministers of the Catholic religion down 
the ages sought to lighten the burden and improve the condi- 
tion of the slave, as far as social prejudices would permit, till 
at length the chains fell from their feet. 

Human slavery has at last, thank God! melted away before 
the noon-day sun of the Gospel. No Christian country contains 
to-day a solitary slave. To paraphrase the words of a distin- 
guished Irish jurist: as soon as the bondman puts his foot on a 
Christian land he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled 
on the sacred soil of Christendom. 

9g. The Saviour of mankind never conferred a greater tempo- 
ral boon on mankind than by ennobling and sanctifying manual 
labor, and by rescuing it from the. stigma of degradation which 
had been branded upon it. Before Christ appeared among men, 
manual and even mechanical work was regarded as servile and 
degrading to the freemen of pagan Rome, 2nd was consequently 
relegated to slaves. Christ is ushered into the world, not amid 
the pomp and splendor of,imperial majesty, but amid the envi- 
ronments of an humble child of toil. He is the reputed son of 
an artisan, and his early manhood is spent in a mechanic’s shop. 
“Ts not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” The primeval 
curse attached to labor is obliterated by the toilsome life of 
Jesus Christ. Ever since he pursued his trade as a carpenter, 
he has lightened the mechanic’s tools and has shed a halo around 
the workshop. 

If the profession of a general, a jurist, and a statesman is 
adorned by the example of a Washington, a Taney, and a Burke, 
how much more is the calling of a workman ennobled by the ex- 
ample of Christ! What De Tocqueville said sixty years ago of 
the United States is true to-day, that with us every honest labor 
is laudable, thanks to the example and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

To sum up: The Catholic Church has taught man the know- 
ledge of God and of himself; she has brought comfort to his 
heart by instructing him to bear the ills of life with Christian 
philosophy; she has sanctified the marriage bond; she has pro- 
claimed the sanctity and inviolability of human life from the 
moment that the body is animated by the spark of life till its 
extinction; she has founded asylums for the training of children 
of both sexes, and for the support of the aged poor; she has 
established hospitals for the sick and homes for the redemption 
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of fallen women; she has exerted her influence towards the 
mitigation and abolition of human slavery; she has been the un- 
wavering friend of the sons of toil. These are some of the bless- 
ings which the Catholic Church has conferred on society. 

I will not deny, on the contrary I am happy to avow, that 
the various Christian bodies outside the Catholic Church have 
been and are to-day zealous promoters of most of those works 
of Christian benevolence which I have enumerated. Not to speak 
of the innumerable humanitarian houses established by our non- 
Catholic brethren throughout the land, I bear cheerful testi- 
mony to the philanthropic institutions founded by Wilson and 
Shepherd, by Johns Hopkins, Enoch Pratt, and George Peabody 
in the city of Baltimore. 

But will not our separated brethren have the candor to ac- 
knowledge that we had first possession of the field, that these 
beneficent movements have been inaugurated by us, and that the 
other Christian communities in their noble efforts for the moral 
and social regeneration of mankind, have in no small measure 
been stimulated by the example and emulation of the ancient 
church ? 

Let us do all we can in our day and generation in the cause 
of humanity. Every man has a mission from God to help his 
fellow-being. Though we differ in faith, thank God there is one 
platform on which we stand united, and that is the platform of 
charity and benevolence! We cannot, indeed, like our Divine 
Master, give sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf and 
speech to the dumb and strength to the paralyzed limb; but we 
can work miracles of grace and mercy by relieving the distress 
of our suffering brethren. And never do we approach nearer 
to our Heavenly Father than when we alleviate the sorrows of 
others. Never do we perform an act more God-like than when 
we bring sunshine to hearts that are dark and desolate. Never 
are we more like to God than when we cause the flowers of joy 
and of gladness to bloom in souls that were dry and barren be- 
fore. ‘ Religion,” says the Apostle, “pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father, is this—to visit the fatherless and the wi- 
dow in their tribulation, and to keep one’s self unspotted from 
this world.” Or to borrow the words of the pagan Cicero: 
“ Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt quam salutem homint- 
bus dando” —“ There is no way by which men can approach 
nearer to the gods than by contributing to the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures.” 

JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
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AN OCTOBER ROSARY. 
i, FOY. 
_ HE waiting hours creep silently across the shin- 

ing skies ; 

Beneath their soft and dusky shade a deeper 
mystery lies: 

Beneath the stars of Bethlehem, lo! other 
Lights arise. 


“Glory to God in heaven above; on earth good-will to men!” 
Hark! all about the sleeping world the angels sing again. 

How joyful now the Mother kneels, heaven in her happy eyes, 
Under the stars on Bethlehem, beneath the open skies! 


IT. PAIN. 


If thou hadst known, when on thy heart the Babe of Bethlehem 


lay, 
How sharp the pang thou shouldst be called to bear one woeful | 
day ; 
For all thy blessedness gone by—alas, O Mother true! 
When on the cross His heart was pierced, thine own was riven 


too ! 
Ill, GLORY. 


The heavens beneath her feet are spread, the suns die dim be- 


fore; 
Love hath been given to love again, and Grief hath died of its 


own pain: 


Above the starry skies 
The Mother, glorious, reigneth o’er the courts of Paradise. 


M. J. MALLOY. 
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INTEMPERANCE: THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 


™;O congress of earnest men in our time and coun- 

try can justly consult the best interests of their 

fellow-men and ignore a thoughtful consideration 

of the drink evil. Many honest and conservative 

“ee men hesitate to enter upon a discussion of the 

vite of intemperance, and to openly ally themselves with tem- 

perance workers, lest they be accused of fanaticism,. or misun- 
derstood by those whose good opinion they highly esteem. 

In the treatment of no social problem have graver mistakes, 
perhaps, been made than in dealing with this perplexing social evil. 
No doubt it is because of the errors committed by some honest 
and earnest advocates of temperance, or because of the insin- 
cerity of other temperance agitators, who found a popular 
cause a convenient shelter for their selfish ends, that many who 
hate the odious vice of intemperance, and who love the attrac- 
tive virtue of sobriety and temperance, have been deterred from 
publicly proclaiming their hearts’ convictions and have not given 
their support and active encouragement to temperance work. 
But neither the indiscreet zeal of virtue’s friends, nor the hypo- 
crisy of the champions of any good cause, should deter the 
honest man from doing an honest man’s earnest duty. Every 
great and noble work in the history of human progress has 
suffered from the intemperate zeal of its friends and from the 
hypocrisy of its avowed advocates. But the temperance cause 
has suffered more, I imagine, from the apathy of timid friends 
than it has from either hypocrisy or fanaticism. It is a cause 
that in a special manner needs the support of honest, conserva- 
tive, and thoughtful men. 

Intemperance is a crying sin of our land, and with marvel- 
lous ingenuity has kept pace in its onward march with our un- 
rivalled prosperity and progress. Something over nine times as 
much intoxicating drink is consumed in the United States to- 
day as there was forty years ago, and we have only about three 
times as many people as we had then within our borders. 

No evil existing among us menaces so boldly the peace, 
prosperity, happiness, and moral and religious welfare of our 
people as the evil of excessive drinking. Like a river of fire 
it rolls through the land, destroying the vital air and extend- 
ing around an atmosphere of death. 
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The family is the corner-stone of our social fabric. Civil 
and social life springs from and is controlled by the domestic 
life of mankind. No other social evil disturbs the family rela- 
tion, and renders the domestic life of men, women, and chil- 
dren so inhuman and hopeless, as the evil of excessive and ha- 
bitual indulgence in strong drink. Intemperance unfits husband 
and wife for the duties of parentage, the most sacred and solemn 
in the entire catalogue of human obligations. It destroys the 
sense of decency and honor, silences conscience and deadens the 
best instincts of the human heart. There is no bright side to 
the picture of strong drink in the home. Wherever it touches 
human life it leaves the awful shadows of disease, crime; poverty, 
shame, wretchedness, and sorrow. We should not marvel, then, 
that heart-broken women, orphaned children, desolate mothers, 
sorrowing wives, and grief-burdened fathers, bending under a 
load of shame, of want and of sorrow, cry out in wild accents 
of bitterness against an evil that has so pitilessly blighted their 
hopes and mocked at their anguish. 

No wonder that harsh words have been spoken against strong 
drink, and those who invite weak and unfortunate men to con- 
sume it, when so much desolation and sorrow bear testimony to 
its cruel and fiendish work. This hideous and brutalizing vice 
cannot be condemned too severely, and those who have expe- 
rienced much suffering from its influence may be pardoned if 
they are unsparing against every effort that tends to widen the 
way for the spread of habitual drinking among us. 

Society has but little to fear from the fanaticism of those 
who oppose intemperance and all that causes it, but there is 
good ground for apprehension when we remember the frenzied 
and fanatical hatred of certain classes against all kinds of tem- 
perance legislation and temperance work. 

The intemperate words of the total abstainers are harmless 
when compared with the fanatical hatred of the friends of the 
liquor-traffic against total-abstinence work and restrictive legis- 
lation. 

There exists a lamentable apathy among our Catholic people, 
in our beloved country to-day, concerning this dreadful evil. 
Catholic public opinion is not as outspoken and vigorous as it 
should be against the saloon and the drink-curse. While great 
improvement has taken place, there is still a crying need for 
action among our Catholic people. During the past twenty-one 
years the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America has done 
noble ard heroic work in the cause of sobriety and public de- 
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cency. But with our ten millions of Catholics this grand asso- 
ciation should number, instead of sixty thousand, six hundred 
thousand members. If our church councils are to be heeded, 
if the utterances of the Sovereign Pontiff are to be respected, 
if we will not turn a deaf ear to the repeated appeals of our 
best and wisest prelates, there must be a new awakening among 
our Catholic people against the withering curse of drink. 

While the church does not rely for the success of its efforts 
in the cause of virtue on the strength or support of legal en- 
actments, but hopes to win its way by conquering the hearts of 
men, by appeals to their intelligence, and by arousing their 
consciences lead them to realize their own best interests,. yet 
our Catholic people expect too much from the church if they 
entertain the delusive notion that the church can save weak 
men from ruin while her own children by their voices or their 
ballots do not aid in diminishing or in removing the occasions 
of sin. 

There is not much edifying consistency in applauding the 
decrees and admonitions of our church councils in theory, and 
in practical life withholding our support from the influences that 
make for the realization of what the church inculcates. 

The church, by the united voice of our bishops assembled 
in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, warns its members 
against the dangers of the drink habit and the temptations of 
the saloon. 

The same council warns our Catholic people against the 
business of saloon-keeping as “‘an unbecoming way of making a 
living.” A man cannot be a good Catholic, a loyal follower of 
the teachings of the church in this country, and be a good 
friend of the saloon. Much less can a Catholic be a saloon- 
keeper and a dutiful child of the church. We should have at 
least the courage to follow where our chief pastors lead, and 
our Catholic loyalty is not above suspicion if we are not as 
ready to condemn the drink evil as our bishops who have been 
placed over us “to rule the Church of God.” Unless the 
mighty influence which the saloon exerts for evil upon the 
masses of the people in this country can be overcome, the 
church will lose a far greater number of her children through 
the debasing influence of drink, and the corrupting power of 
saloon politics, than all our zealous missionaries can gain con- 
verts to a full knowledge of the sweet truths of the Gospel. It 
is a fact, a sad, disheartening fact, well known to every priest 
in charge of souls, that the demoralizing influence of the saloon 
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undermines the moral and material well-being of our people 
more every year than all other evil influences combined. We 
are false to the best interests of the people if we do not heed 
the admonitions of the church and lend our aid in combating 
the drink evil and the blighting, debasing influence of the 
saloon. 

NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 


In dealing with the drink problem as it confronts us in our 
own country, it is not amiss to bear in mind that we are not to be 
controlled by the national customs of other lands. If in other lands 
much drinking of intoxicants does no injury to the people, that cir- 
cumstance does not diminish intemperance here. If frequent and 
generous potations have contributed to the peace, prosperity, hap- 
piness, and plenty of other nations, this circumstance is a poor con- 
solation for us, who know that nine-tenths of our poverty and sev- 
en-tenths of our crime are traceable directly to the curse of ex- 
cessive drinking. If the temple of Bacchus is enshrined in the 
affections of the people of other countries, it is no gratification 
for us to be obliged to acknowledge the humiliating fact that in 
this, our country, “universal suffrage is a sham where rum rules 
our large cities.” We are not governed by the customs of other 
lands or other times. The drinking customs of this country in- 
flict only injury upon our people; the liquor-saloons of this 
country endanger our free institutions by their corrupting influ- 
ence in the political life of our nation. We Americans are con- 
scious of no blessing that has visited us through the active 
agency of saloon influences. 


CATHOLICS AND PROHIBITION. 


A certain class of Catholics, imbued with erroneous ideas of 
Christian ethics, appear to assume that a man cannot be a good 
Catholic, free from the suspicion of heresy, and ally himself with 
the advocates of prohibition of the liquor-traffic. It is not a 
part of my duty to advocate the cause of prohibitory legisla- 
tion, and I make no plea on this occasion in behalf of prohibi- 
tion. But to assert that a man cannot be a consistent Catholic 
and an earnest prohibitionist is to misrepresent the claims of 
the Catholic faith on the loyalty of its adherents. It may or 
may not be good public policy to advocate prohibition of the 
liquor business. It may not be the best means of suppressing 
intemperance to prohibit the saloon, but it certainly is not con- 
trary to Catholic tear’ ings for an American citizen to cast his 
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ballot and lift up his voice against the existence of such an 
“unbecoming business” anywhere in our midst. 

I think no honest man will assert that the Catholic who ex- 
erts his influence against what his church terms “a dangerous 
business”’ is not on the safer side for the public good, than the 
man who votes and talks in favor of the “personal liberty” of 
endangering the public welfare by permitting the saloon-power 
to rule over us. The saloon does not exist as a public necessity ; 
its prosperity is an evidence of the people’s poverty and sin. 
How often the elegant equipment of the palace of King Alco- 
hol mocks at the poverty and wretchedness of the weak and 
unfortunate creatures whose morbid appetites for drink conquer 
their better natures, and in the presence of the fascinating charms 
of the gilded abode of intemperance they surrender themselves 
completely and are deaf to every appeal of affection or duty. 
It is the duty of good citizenship to remove temptation as far as 
we are able from the weak and the erring. We are not true to 
our duties as good Catholics if we, by our action or negligence, 
place pitfalls of sin in our fellow-men’s pathway. 


CATHOLICS AND THE LABORING CLASSES. 


It is the crowning glory of the Catholic Church that, true to 
the spirit of her Divine Founder, she has never become the 
church of any special class, as also she has not permitted her- 
self to be narrowed down as the church of any particular nation 
or generation of men. She is the church of all times, all na- 
tions, and all classes and conditions of men. She is the living 
voice of God to cheer, instruct, and comfort all the people. But 
in this country, owing to the mighty waves of immigration from 
less fortunate lands, during the past half-century, bearing a noble 
army of toilers to our hospitable shores, the great body of the 
wage-earners, the wealth-producers of this country, the masses 
of the people, crowd around our altars, and with loyal, honest 
hearts appeal to our church to devote her best efforts to their 
moral and spiritual welfare. The great army of labor, the bone 
and sinew of the nation, acknowledges a loyal allegiance to the 
Catholic Church. The debasing, brutalizing influence of exces- 
sive drinking, and saloon environment, falls upon the laboring 
classes of our people with more disastrous effect than upon 
those better favored by fortune. The dreadful vice of intem- 
perance has made frightful havoc among our hard-working Cath- 
olic people. What else but this spendthrift vice could afflict a 
large portion of our people with poverty so hopeless as to be 
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like an incurable disease—a people to whom countless millions 
are yearly paid? What else huddles so many of them into the 
swarming tenement-houses of our cities? I make no odious 
comparison between the intemperance of the wealthy and the 
intemperance of the poor. The heathenish vice of drunkenness 
is an abomination wherever its foul presence is known. I only 
state a fact which cannot be set aside; a fact which the phil- 
anthropist and the statesman cannot ignore, namely, that the 
greatest curse blighting the lives and desecrating the homes of 
the poor in this country to-day is the curse of drink. The 
homes of comfort and luxury are, alas! too often blighted by 
the presence of the demon of intemperance, and drunkenness 
among the wealthier classes of the people is equally odious and 
even more disgraceful than among the poor. But the poor are 
greater sufferers, and hence enlist our deeper sympathy when in- 
temperance blights their lives, for in addition to the heart-ache 
and sorrow which the vice entails equally upon rich and poor, 
it adds the horrors of penury, beggary, and hopeless degradation 
to the lives of the children of toil. 

An inspection of the poor quarters of any city in the land 
will reveal tenement-houses crammed from cellar to roof with 
human beings whose deplorable condition excludes from them 
good and wholesome influences. Most of these wretched people 
are besotted with drink and corrupted with every ugly form of 
depravity. Such people do not become intemperate because they 
live in such dwellings; they abhor such dwellings until drink 
has robbed them of the sense of decency and shame. Better 
dwellings will never cure intemperance. Drunkenness revels in 
the stately mansion as well as in the tenement row. Poverty 
and misfortune sometimes consign sober and virtuous people to 
close contact with vice, but sobriety and thrift will soon relieve 
the industrious from vicious environment. 


REMEDIES AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


The Catholic Church is the most powerful’and effective insti- 
tution in the world for the moral elevation of the people. 
To find practical remedies for the emancipation of the masses 
from the slavery of drink, we Catholics need only to apply the 
moral means at our disposal. 

Great and long-standing evils are not remedied in an hour. 
When we have to deal with human passion and human weak- 
ness, when we must conquer bad habits and cure diseased appe- 
ites, our progress will not be rapid, and discouragement and 
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failure will often be our reward. Evil there will always be in 
the world, and human energy must not slumber because wicked- 
ness and sin remain. The people look with longing and hope 
to the Catholic Church to lead them away from the bondage of 
drink. The church that civilized the savage, and that preserved 
the civilization which it erected on the ruins of barbarism, is 
able to rescue the masses of the people in this country to-day 
from the cruel thraldom of drink. The drink-curse is intrenched 
in custom, hence we must follow it into society. At all social 
assemblages of Catholics, let them deny themselves the indul- 
gence in intoxicating liquors, and thus publicly proclaim their 
recognition of the principle of self-denial. At the reunions of 
friends and family connections, whether occasions of joy or of 
sorrow, let Catholics show their horror of drunkenness by deny- 
ing themselves the use of strong drink. There is no gratification 
worthy of a Christian that cannot be enjoyed without the use 
of intoxicating liquors. As an act of reparation for what our 
religion has suffered from intemperance, let our Catholic people 
proscribe intoxicants at all their public gatherings. Let there be 
such an earnest and potent public sentiment among our Catho- 
lic people that no liquor-saloon can crowd itself right up to the 
doors of our churches, and thus by its foul presence tempt weak 
and unwary men to wickedness, under the very shadow of the 
cross. Let there be a sound, healthy, public conviction among 
our Catholic people that it is not much credit to them, and will 
not advance their interests among right-thinking men, to permit 
the saloon-keeper to be their representative, politically or so- 
cially. 

Our Catholic people should cast their ballots and exert their 
political privileges for the enforcement of just and wise laws 
against the abuses and the dangers of the liquor business, and 
for the protection of the young and the habitually intemperate. 

The drink-curse shields itself behind false theories of science, 
and many have been deluded by the false notion that alcohol 
is beneficial to health. Thirty-six States of this Union have, by 
law, made the teaching of true principles of temperance com- 
pulsory in our common schools. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to the practice of inculcating habits of total absti- 
nence among children, and our boys and girls during the dan- 
gerous and trying period of youth. 

If our prelates, priests, and people join hands together to 
work in harmony and strength for the realization of the admo- 
nitions of our plenary councils, the awful curse of intemperance 
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can be almost entirely eradicated from among us. We must 
encourage, then, our total-abstinence societies by every means 
at our command. We priests, mindful of Pope Leo’s words, 
must “shine as models of abstinence,” and by exhortation and 
preaching avert the many calamities with which this vice threa- 
tens church and state. 

In those sanctuaries of affection and virtue, the Christian 
homes of our people, let the sophistries of the advocates of 
alcohol be exposed by sound reasoning; the temptations and 
dangers of the saloon be carefully exposed ; and let fathers and 
mothers merit for themselves the reward and consolation of 
sober sons and daughters by showing a noble example of self- 
control and sobriety. 

Let there be a general and generous distribution of temper- 
ance literature, tracts, lectures, statistics, and good reading 
among our people. And this work and agitation in favor of 
sobriety and temperance must be constant and active. The 
allurements of drink are ever thrusting themselves in the path- 
way of men. Near to the house of prayer the working-man 
finds the drinking-saloon, cheerful, enticing, and hospitable, as 
he goes to worship God on Sunday morning. Close to the 
gates of the factory or mill the agents of alcohol ply their 
trade, and tempt the weary toiler to spend for a moment’s 
gratification his hard-earned money that is much needed in his 
humble home. Surrounded thus by attractive temptations, men 
need constant warnings, repeated admonitions, and such whole- 
some influences as will strengthen and safeguard them against 
the overpowering spell of drink. 

Hundreds of our homeless young men, living in lodging or 
boarding houses, strangers often in a large city, are allured to 
the saloon and fall into habits of dissipation and drink on 
account of the loneliness of their lives and the craving for hu- 
man companionship. We Catholics need some lessons in Chris- 
tian sociability and fraternal charity. By extending a little 
sympathy and kindness, by cultivating better social relations 
among our fellow-Catholics, and by inspiring our young men 
with noble ambitions, and enticing them away from _liquor- 
saloons, thousands can be saved from lives of dissipation, reck- 
lessness, and sin. 

JAMES M. CLEARY. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STATUE OF THE LATE FATHER DRUMGOOLE. 


THE GREAT MONUMENT AT MOUNT LORETTO. 


ee LOSE who see with the eyes of the flesh behold with 
wonder and delight the great Statue of Liberty, 
whose electric torch, reaching toward heaven, flings 
its white searching rays afar over the waters of our 
noble New York harbor. It is a splendid figure, typical at once 
of the might and majesty, the grace and intellect of the giant 
motherland. But there is a still prouder monument, invisible 
to the voyager, away beyond there on Staten Island, whose 
torch is fed by “that light that never was on sea or shore,” 
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the light of the charity of God glowing and thrilling and dis- 
tending all the pulses of a great human heart, even when the 
life-blood that fed it had ceased to flow, and suffusing all the 
place with a halo of imperishable glory. Mount Loretto is that 
monument styled, and its pharos is the soul of the saintly Fa- 
ther Drumgoole. 

An earthly grave, it is true, holds all that was earthly of this 
marvellous follower of the Divine Master, and his immortal es- 
sence has returned to its everlasting source. But, in something 
more than a metaphysical sense, that ardent soul of his, filled 
with the consuming love which he bore to God’s poor, reigns 
all over the place, and guards the nest which he built there for 
the callow birdlings of this city, whom the hawks of vice and 
misery have orphaned and left parentless and destitute. 

No, there never was a monument like to this. The pyramids 
of Ghizeh may look down upon the wreck of empires with stony 
mystery until the days of the earth are done; but they guard 
only the ashes of forgotten despots. Even though the homes 
on Staten Island moulder away in lapse of time, or give place 
to the works of a later civilization, the name of the man who 
founded Mount Loretto will go down to the last syllable of ‘re- 
corded time in the great bead-roll of that church which is to 
last, by God’s irrevocable decree, ay, even to the very consum- 
mation of the world. 

Pillars and obelisks and arches we freely raise to those who 
save or serve their country on the purple field of war. Deeds 
at which the angels weep are sometimes perpetuated, too, in letters 
of gold on the tall shaft which soars unblushingly in the face 
of heaven. Even perjured infamy has its blazon, 


“Where London’s Monument, towering to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


But even if the name and work of Father Drumgoole were 
not writ large in the great phalanstery which he raised on 
Staten Island, it will be engraven indelibly here on earth, 
upon the grateful hearts of the thousands whom he has rescued 
from ruin, moral and physical, to the welfare of the state and 
the greater glory of God. 

There is no more striking distinction of the flowing tide of 
Catholicism we are now witnessing than the seeming unfitness 
and incongruity of the selected instruments. It bears a startling 
likeness to the very beginning of the New Dispensation. Men 
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are called to the Apostolate whose outset in life and early train- 
ing have been wide as the poles asunder from all ideas of a sacer- 


























MISSION OF THE IMMACULATE VIRGIN, GREAT JONES ST. AND LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


dotal life. Take the case of the eminent founder of the Paulist 
House. What beginning could possibly have been more unpromis- 
ing? Father Drumgoole’s is a still more astonishing instance of 
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a divinely-aided development from an unexpected origin to a state 
of ministerial potency capable of achieving any great work on 
which the mind was set. An invisible finger, an inaudible voice 
would appear to have summoned such men as unmistakably as 
the Saviour’s own human voice did his chosen ones when he 
walked by the Sea of Galilee. 

The believers in the doctrine of “environment” might ad- 
vantageously study the early life of this great priest before they 
put forth any new instances to buttress up their hypotheses. 
The keystone of their philosophy is that the man is the out- 
come of his surroundings, and at one with them. The very con- 
trary was the case with Father Drumgoole. His birth was not 
illustrious; he was only cradled in virtue and honest indepen- 
dence; and his lot was cast amongst the poor. Examples of 
how the poor are easily converted into the vicious were con- 
stantly before his eyes. He saw the children of the poor living 
as outcasts on the streets, apt pupils for the school of Satan, 
and familiarity did not breed within him indifference. Environ- 
ment in him brought no assimilation. He could not pass by 
with a shrug of the shoulders when he saw some famished Arab 
looking for a chance to violate the seventh commandment, or 
heard the ribald or profane vocabulary of the gutter from in- 
fantile lips. No; it was these things which made his heart beat 
fast and his eyes grow dim, from fear and sorrow. To succor 
and befriend the elfish gamins of the street was his delight 
from the days he began to think, and keep them from sin and 
mischief as far as he could. 

Some other pen must write Father Drumgoole’s biography, 
however; here it is only glanced at for the purpose of showing 
how unexpectedly he found himself. in later life not only able to 
fulfil his cherished dream of entering God’s priesthood, but of 
founding the greatest juvenile home which is known. In all 
probability he had never contemplated the extension of his phil- 
anthropic work over such a vast area as it now covers, else per- 
haps he might have shrunk back in hopeless discouragement 
from its difficulties. It began in a very modest way indeed, but 
little by little, as his devotion became known, and the blessings 
of his labors began to be apparent, he found his hands strength- 
ened as if by supernatural aid; and it was vouchsafed that he 
should not close his eyes for ever until he had beheld the tiny 
seed he had sown burst from the soil a mighty tree whose shel- 
tering arms and luxuriant foliage were ample to cover all that he 


dared to hope. 
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It was at a small home founded by the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, in Warren Street, New York, that he was enabled 
to make a beginning with his long-cherished project. This was 
in 1873, two years after his ordination. In this house were 
packed all the homeless boys that he could pick up, but so great 
was the number that kept on applying for its shelter day by 
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day that the community were soon obliged to rent the adjoining 
house for a similar purpose. Those boys who were big enough 
to work were found situations, their board and bed and relig- 
ious instruction being provided in the house, with school and 
recreation in the evenings. Lord Rosebery, the present English 
minister for foreign affairs, paid a visit to this establishment 
soon after it was started, and having first seen the tiny chapel 
and then the theatre and gymnasium, remarked to Father Drum- 
goole that it was in the chapel that he caught the souls of the 
children, and then entrapped their bodies by means of the recrea- 
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tion hall. But this was only a superficial view of the matter. 
It was by means more directly touching than these that Father 
Drumgoole gained that marvellous hold over the army of boys 
whom he called his own which bound him to their hearts as 
with hoops of steel. He became not only their vicarious parent, 
their nurse, their mentor, their playmate, their provider, but of 
a verity their body-slave. He toiled incessantly in their behalf all 
the time, day and night, that he could spare from his priestly 
duties, and was often known to do even menial work to minister 
to their necessities and their comfort. He played with them as 
one of themselves, and never was so happy as when in their 
midst, the younger gambolling about him and playing little elfish 
tricks with him. Little wonder, then, that he was the idol of 
his very extensive family. Two rules for his home were always 
insisted upon by Father Drumgoole. The child who was abso- 
lutely destitute, applying for admission, must never be refused ; 
the child who, though not destitute, was in a position where his 
faith was endangered, must not be refused. A home for such 
must be provided, though he were to beg the city for them. 
And from these two cardinal principles he never deviated. They 
remain in force still, the unwritten law, if not really the /ex 
scrifta, of the two houses of “St. Joseph’s Union.” 

The spiritual welfare of his boys was the one great primary 
object with Father Drumgoole. To prepare them by due in- 
struction for the reception of the Sacraments, he labored with 
an unflagging earnestness that often raised fears for the stability 
of his own physical constitution. In his letters about the home 
in Warren Street he used to dwell with delight upon the num- 
bers of lads whom he had brought into the fold of grace dur- 
ing the year, and the growing proportion of those who ap- 
proached the Sacraments at Eastertide and Christmas. But 
these letters were likewise filled with laments of the inadequacy 
of his home for the ever-increasing needs of the poor. It was 
not alone that all his beds were filled; the benches, tables, and 
chairs throughout the building were likewise requisitioned now. 
It was for thousands of boys, he saw now, it was necessary to 
provide, not hundreds merely. And those who clamored for 
help were not confined to boys; he made it a rule to relieve 
the hunger of all who asked food, even though he were to go 
hungry himself. 

To St. Joseph and his blessed spouse he always had recourse 
when his perplexities were most troublous. They, who had the 
care of the Divine Child, knew how his heart went out to the 
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homeless children of this great city, and they seemed to him 
to enter into his feelings. Day by day the vision of a great 
home for them all grew in 
his mind’s eye, until at last 
it began to take bodily 
shape. The idea of found- 
ing a great institution, which 
he was determined to call 
St. Joseph’s Union, at last 
became a concrete fact; and 
with the approbation and 




























the blessing of the late Car- 
dinal McCloskey he began 
the practical work of found- 
ing a boys’ home. Friends 
came to his assistance with 
generous help; the proceeds 





of a remarkably successful 
bazaar formed a substantial 
nucleus; the starting of a 
magazine called Zhe Home- 
less Child and Messenger of 
St. Joseph, and the enroll- 





ment of many thousand 
members of St. Joseph’s 
Union, in all parts of the 
world, insured a permanent 
source of revenue; so that 
in about four years after 
the initiation of his project 
he was able to open the fine 

(1) HOME OF FRANCISCAN SISTERS, MOUNT LORETTO; (2) GATEWAY OF MOUNT 


LORETTO; (3) ORIGINAL FARM-BUILDINGS AT PLEASANT PLAINS; 
(4) A DORMITORY AT MOUNT LORETTO. 
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building on Lafayette Place and Great Jones Street with which 
his name is indissolubly identified. This edifice stands on ground 
formerly occupied by the old Protestant church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and its price was nearly seventy thousand dollars. Its 
consecration was performed by the cardinal-archbishop, and his 
Holiness Leo XIII. sent, through Cardinal Jacobini, his blessing 
on the work. 

Soon afterward the home removed from the old house in 
Warren Street to 
its new and mag- 
nificent quarters. 
Thenceforward the 
work of Father 
Drumgoole seemed 
to prosper and ex- 
tend with a vol- 
ume which denot- 
ed something more 
than an earthly im- 
pulse within it. Be- 
fore long he saw 
the need of a 
branch house, and 
the branch house 
was soon forthcom- 
ing, and on a scale 
which dwarfed the 
parent one into 
the dimensions of 
a mere auxiliary. 
Three large vacant 
' farms on Staten 

Mount LORETTO CHURCH. Island were pur- 
chased, and, consolidated into one great holding, with a field 
farm one mile square, were named Mount Loretto, and solemnly 
dedicated. It is with the methods and achievements of this 
remarkable institution that one would be tempted to deal at 
some length proportionate to their importance. But, in truth, 
so great an undertaking as this would deserve a chronicle all to 
itself; the most that a single magazine article can aspire to do 
is to let the outside world have a glimpse of the great educa- 
tional and moral work going on there from day to day. 

It does not give any clear idea of Mount Loretto to say it is 
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a place where a couple of thousand young persons find a home 
all the year round. The bare buildings and accommodations for 
these must indeed be extensive and imposing. But when one 
seeks to realize it as a place where every equipment, not merely 
for vivd voce and object-lesson instruction has to be provided 
for many hundreds of children, but for the practical work of young 
mechanics like those serving their apprenticeships in great com- 
mercial workshops and factories, and where many branches of 
useful handicraft are systematically taught, and every modern 
mechanical appliance utilized in the teaching, so that the young 
workman when he goes out upon the world of trade shall not 
find himself a novice dealing with new and strange machinery 
and methods of production—it is no small task, even with the 
advantage of a “personally-conducted” tour through the maze 
of buildings, to grasp the meaning of such an institution as 
Mount Loretto. If some idea of all this can be got at length 
from an inspection of the ranges of workshops and other build- 
ings, some dim notion may then be formed of the herculean 
task which Father Drumgoole faced in getting this vast scheme 
of beneficence organized, established, and planted there on 
Staten Island in practical operation. Of course it would be 
physically impossible for one man to do all this. He had the 
help of other devoted priests, such as Father Dougherty, the 
present head of the institution; Father McNicholl, and Father 
Cassidy. The administration of the whole is under the care of 
forty-nine Sisters of the Order of St. Francis. It is upon their 
shoulders that the task of keeping this mighty engine in motion 
now devolves. To Father Drumgoole belongs the honor of ori- 
ginating and planning this noble offering to God and humanity. 

Our illustrations will give some notion of the vastness and 
variety of the workshops -and industrial buildings which are 
scattered over the extent of “Pleasant Plains,” as the holdings 
in their entirety are called. Still, in order to gain a real know- 
ledge of their wide extent and amazing variety a personal pro- 
gress over Mount Loretto is necessary. It will be perceived at 
once that the task of constantly feeding, clothing, bedding, and 
instructing in field and workshop the legion of youthful pupils 
and toilers congregated there is approached in an intelligent 
way. Adequacy and method are the two leading principles in 
the application of means. The working of the farm subserves 
the double purpose of furnishing agricultural instruction and 
food for the producers—an object-lesson of the most practical 
kind. Those who cultivate small kitchen-gardens at their homes 
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can comprehend the pleasure which the sight of what one sows 
and watches over from the budding to the maturing gives the 
cultivator. The raising of 

live stock is also attend- - 
ed to on the farm, and |. |) | 
the necessary supplies of Cheon ye 
milk and fresh meat are 
drawn to a considerable 
extent from this native 
source. The farm-stock, 
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machinery, and mills 
needed for the work- 
ing of this agricultural 
school are on a large 
scale; and the work- 
ing of this branch of 
the institution forms a 
great industry in itself. 





(1) BARN aT Mount Loretto; (2) PARADE oF Boys aT MouNT LoRETTO; 
(3) AND (4) STOCK-YaRD AND FaRM-BUILDINGS AT MOUNT LORETTO. 
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There is a huge barn, sufficient, one would think, to form a 
granary for an army; and the number of farm-buildings of 
other kinds scattered all over the place make a very imposing 
display. The great dairy is a model of brightness, and is fur- 
nished with the most improved appliances for the making of 
butter and cheese. 

Then, the bakery. No sinecure the office of commissariat- 
master where there are so many mouths to feed, and the baker’s 
department is not the least considerable in this huge hive. It 
is a large building, and filled with the latest make of machinery 
for the production of the “staff of life.” It is by machinery 
that the process of kneading is performed, instead of the human 
knuckles and sometimes—orresco referens/—the human feet. 
From thirteen hundred to fifteen hundred loaves are turned out 
of this bakehouse every day. The bread is exquisitely white and 
fine, and the baking unexceptionable. 

Amongst the curiosities of the place are a great hennery, 
with a steam incubator which hatches a thousand chickens at a 
time; four artesian wells, from whence is derived the water which 
furnishes the steam-power, and a model kitchen-garden and flower- 
garden. These supply all the culinary and floral needs of the es- 
tablishment and the magnificent church which ministers to its spiri- 
tual wants. The engraving of the exterior of this building which is 
given enables the reader to form some idea of its style, if not 
of its proportions. Its size may be estimated from the fact that it 
easily accommodates all the denizens of Mount Loretto. A 
model was selected for this church by his Holiness the present 
Pope, of whom it is a memorial. 

The Trades’ School is a conspicuous piece of architecture at the 
north side of the main quadrangle. Its dimensions are ample, and 
the number of mechanical arts taught here by no means inconsider- 
able. The lower story is devoted to the sawing, planing, moulding, 
and carving of timber ; and it will be noted that some of the hand- 
carving here shown is exceedingly fine. On another story is a 
great shoe-factory, wherein are made all the shoon required for 
the boys, and in the manufacture of which machinery alone is 
employed—save in the case of some half-dozen old men who 
find refuge here, regular old shoemakers of the elassic-pattern 
who sew their work and hammer it out in the way which dates 
from the Flood. All the clothes for the boys are similarly made 
in another great workshop; another is devoted to knitting socks 
and vests, the machines again coming into play in either case. 
Engineering, printing, upholstering, and butchering are likewise 
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taught in this building, and all by the most experienced instruc- 
tors that money can procure. Stenography and typewriting 
have likewise their classes. The class for music is also held in 
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this building, and it contains a library and reading-room, and a 
couple of excellent billiard-tables for the recreation of the older 
lads. 

A walk through the spotlessly clean dormitories of Mount 
Loretto makes no trifling promenade in itself, but it is a pleas- 
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ant one. The mode in which the beds are arranged, the neat- 
ness and airiness of the whole place, give one an idea at once 
of cheerfulness, health, and pleasant rest for the well-cared 
young fellows who inhabit the ranges. These buildings are all 
only one story each above the ground-floor, so that in case of 
fire there could be little danger of loss of life, from the great 
number of the windows and their slight elevation. 

A dining-hall which easily accommodates seven or eight 
hundred diners forms an imposing feature in the Mount Loretto 
main building, and the kitchen which supplies such an énor- 
mous table is not the least interesting object. All the cooking 
here is done by steam. It is wonderful to see the rows of 
great joints of meat which are treated, and the deft me- 
chanical contrivances for the various processes of cooking. As 
all the inmates, as a rule, possess robust appetites, the care of 
the larder at Mount Loretto is no trifling responsibility. 

Military drill forms part of the course for the bigger boys, 
At tuck of drum they come from the playground and form in 
battalions on the parade-square, where they are put through 
their evolutions by skilful veterans. Patriotism is a feeling which 
is sedulously cultivated; they are taught to look with pride on 
the flag of the Union, as well as prepared to do their part as 
men in defence of it, should the grim necessity unhappily ever 
arise. The martial strains of their fine bands would do credit 
to many a crack corps of musicians. 

The sheltering wings of Mount Loretto cover many more, 
the more in need of their shelter because the more helpless. 
There isa Blind Asylum for destitute girls, and there isa Home 
for Girls, dedicated to St. Elizabeth; where from three to four 
hundred little ones are maintained and brought up as Catholic girls 
should be, under the gentle care of the Franciscan sisterhood. 
In the instruction of these little ones the kindergarten system is 
largely utilized. No pleasure could be to many minds greater 
than that afforded by the spectacle of these bright and happy 
little girls going through their pretty exercises. There is such 
a droll mixture of the wise and the elfish about their playful 
evolutions and their quaint singing and recitation, that one is 
insensibly reminded of the old tales of the gnomes and the 
fairies of the old country. 

The merely material achievements of this work of Father 
Drumgoole’s since its foundation are immense in their signifi- 
cance. In round numbers, already about twenty thousand 
children have been provided for by the mission, and sent out 
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to fight life’s battle fortified with the armor of faith and the 
self-reliance begotten of skill in manly labor. But this is -not 
all. The outdoor relief dispensed by his charities has been on 
an enormous scale. Over two hundred thousand persons are 
fed and helped with clothes and necessaries every year. On 
each of the great feasts of the church the poor are given an 
excellent dinner. As many as fourteen hundred persons have 
on some of these days been fed at these generous tables. The 
parent house in Lafayette Place, besides training between six 
and seven hundred 
boys _ constantly, 
provides those who 
have gone out upon 
the world as young 
workmen with a 
splendid home, 
where they are free 
from the dangers 
and temptations of 
a great city, and 
at a minimum cost. 
It will at once 
be recognized that 
an undertaking so 
vast and all-em- 
bracing as_ this 
needs a great rev- 
enue to maintain it 
in a state of effi- 
ciency. Whence 
does it derive its 
funds? Nothing, it 
should be _ borne 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION AT FEMALE ORPHANAGE, in mind, is looked 
MounT LORETTO. 
for as a result of 


the boys’ labor as mechanics; all the substantial results are ap- 
plied to the boys’ own advantage. The bulk of the revenue, 
wonderful to say, is obtained by means of the press. On the 
premises at Mount Loretto is printed a yearly magazine enti- 
tled The Messenger of St. Joseph. It is the mouthpiece of an 
organization founded by Father Drumgoole and named St. Jo- 
seph’s Union. The ramifications of this organization extend all 
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* over the globe, and the subscriptions to the magazine and the 
bounty of friends of the institution furnish its mainstay. 

One more light in which this wonderful institution rivets our 
attention. It is the one great effectual shield and breastwork 
against the miasmatic evils of proselytism. Hunger and want 
have been at all times the allies upon whom the insidious oily 
proselytizer relied, knowing well the ordinary weakness of frail 
humanity when the wolf is at the door. The number of human 
souls which Father Drumgoole’s interposition has been able to 
save for God, only the ledgers of heaven can tell—the task was 
impossible for human book-keeping. 

A trinity of great names represents in especial the active 
and all-pitying charity of the church in our own day. They 
are those of Dom Bosco, Father Damien, and Father Drum- 
goole. All three were very great friends in life, and much 
correspondence passed between them. Those names are now 
immortal and ineffaceable. 

In his quiet grave at Mount Loretto, in a sweet sequestered 
spot chosen by himself, the founder of the noble institution 
rests in his last earthly sleep. But the fragrance of his memory 
floats as a sweet perfume ever about the place, and the light 
of his spirit ever guides the way of those who have taken up 
the work which he in Heaven’s good time laid down. 


JOHN 7J. O'SHEA. 
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THE MAJOR. 


® HE principal street in Pequod began at the foot 
of a hill and meandered leisurely past the post- 
office and general store, the bakery, two saloons, 
a dozen cottages of unequal size and varied 
architecture, until it reached a larger hill. 
There it made a wide detour, appearing again on its upward 
way broadened and smoothed and gravelled, with a plank walk 
at one side and a rocky path on the other, shaded by large 
elms, and hedged in by a general air of prosperity and exclu- 
siveness as befitted its rising fortunes. At the top of the hill 
it ended abruptly at the entrance to the Pequod Grand Hotel, 
an imposing and very modern structure, with its verandas and 
turrets and balconies dazzling with fresh paint. The flag of 
the country waved and flapped, or hung pensively idle, from 
the pole reaching to dignified heights above the tower, pro- 
claiming to the world that for three months of the year the 
Grand Hotel was the home of the brave, if they were able to 
afford it, in the land of the free. 

The equality of the people who found rest and presumable 
recreation under its much-gabled expanse of roof was doubtful. 
Their status in the eyes of the landlord was determined by the 
totals of their weekly bills. From the point of view of the 
guests it depended on the amount of money or its collateral 
possessed by the payers of the bills, and on the way in which 
the money was made. On the first and second counts Major 
Hawkins was invulnerable; his totals were large and so was his 
fortune. In addition to occupying the best suite of rooms in 
the house, he tipped liberally and on all occasions; but on the 
third count he was lamentably lacking. As this conviction was 
slowly borne in upon his inner consciousness about the second 
week of his stay, he indulged in some angry imprecations sotto 
voce, and used language that a Georgetown professor of rhetoric 
would have pronounced shocking. 

He had made his money, he told himself, by the exercise 
of brains and pluck of the finest kind; he paid his debts, kept 
his word, was true to his friends, and generally managed to get 
even with his enemies; and what more could be expected of a 
man who began life at fourteen with twenty-five cents capital, 
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and a pair of shoes, to be worn on: Sundays and state occasions, 
that were not mates? He owed his present success in life, he 
was not backward in asserting, to the rule of doing as well as 
it could be done whatever fell to his lot to do. His first posi- 
tion—job he called it—was that of taking the horses from a 
livery stable to water at a little creek which ran through his 
native village. He watered those horses at the regular time, de- 
spite all the seductions of a dog-fight or of a circus-wagon. 
Then he became attached to the fortunes of a celebrated race- 
horse; from that he speedily attained to the coveted honor of 
being a jockey. His horse generally won, so that his employers 
and the book-makers began to regard him as a sort of a mas- 
cot; their rivals offered sundry and tempting inducements to 
get the youth into their service, but he was loyal to his 
master. Through varied stages, all inseparably connected with 
the race-course, he rose to his enviable position as owner and 
book-maker—one of the magnates that contributed so largely to 
the national amusement. There was nothing in all the world 
that he loved so dearly as he loved a horse. Until this un- 
lucky summer, when a threatened breakdown and the impera- 
tive orders of his physician banished him from all excitement, he 
had not realized that money made on horses was not quite a 
fit associate for money made in another kind of stock watered 
on Wall Street. He had selected Pequod because a favorite 
racer was, like himself, in need of repairs, and was undergoing 
them at a famous horse-farm in the neighborhood—a sort of 
equine hospital—and to be near this interesting invalid, which 
he had raised from a frisky colt, he was recuperating at the 
Pequod Grand Hotel. 

Major Hawkins was naturally of a social turn of mind, and 
nothing would have delighted him more than to take part in 
the quiet little games of cards which went on in the parlor, or 
to bear his proportion of the expenses of the picnics and ex- 
cursions around the country. But he never was invited. At 
first he thought it was on account of his being a stranger; but 
when he saw other strangers received into the inner circles of 
the coterie, he began to examine himself to discover the cause 
of his exclusion. He could not see that any one had better 
clothes than he, or spent money more freely. He wore the 
shiniest of silk hats and the jauntiest of sack-coats, and carried 
the whitest of diamond scarf-pins on his expansive bosom. Not 
having a mind capable of descending to petty details, he did 
not perceive that his combinations of attire were somewhat 
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original. He saw no reason why a man should not wear a cap 
and a frock-coat, or a silk hat and a flannel suit, or a beloved 
scarf-pin with all costumes. Had he thought of the matter at 
all, he would have explained the absence of diamonds on the 
forms of the men he saw by the abundance of them on the 
forms of their wives. He had never before spent a summer at a 
quiet country hotel, given over to the wants of pater and mater 
familias, with their numerous olive branches; to maiden ladies 
with side curls and hobbies, and to beardless youths being 
speedily developed into pronounced cephalologians from the 
amount of feminine aduiation bestowed on their lightest word 
—and some of their words were extremely light, thought the 
major contemptuously. 

Major Hawkins had spent his summers, since reaching years 
of affluence, at Long Branch or Saratoga, or other popular re- 
sorts, where he was never at a loss for plenty of friends—men 
of his own sort, and women too. He did not care anything 
about women as women; long ago he had married, and the 
marriage had not been happy, so that when death left him free 
from connubial bonds he gave no thought to ever renewing 
them. 

But he pined for companionship—for some one with whom to 
talk over the races, the political situation, to go driving and 
play poker, and linger. over the old wines he ordered down 
from New York. Life at Pequod was not altogether happy, 
although the air was fine, and the regular hours he was forced 
to keep were undeniably doing him good. And as for Creole 
Beauty, she was positively growing more bewitching every day. 
So he decided to endure his loneliness for the prescribed period. 

In regard to his title, no one knew less than he did himself 
as to its origin. He had been rejected during the war on ac- 
count of supposed weak lungs, and he had never stayed in one 
place long enough to belong to a militia company. But he had 
a luxuriant moustache which drooped in the inimitable military 
way, and an air which insured obedience from his subordinates ; 
so a major he became and a major he remained. 

It was this involuntary isolation from his fellow-men that 
opened the way to the major’s intimacy with the village chil- 
dren, who during the long, hot summer days came to play at the 
spring. The spring was on land still in dispute between the 
hotel people and the trustees of a proposed church; the matter 
was to be settled by that mysterious power called the law, but 
in the meantime children from the village and children from 
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the hotel met on what would probably be the only common 
ground of their lives. The major revenged himself. on hotel 
parents by refusing to have anything to do with the hotel chil- 
dren; but for the little ones of the village he proved a veritable 
Prince Charming. Never had they revelled in such quantities 
of stale candy and weak lemonade and foaming soda-water and 
pink ice-cream; never had the little old woman who kept the 
bakery, and sold thread and needles and postage-stamps and 
candy, made money so rapidly and so continuously. The hotel 
people had an unaccountable prejudice against village commerce 
as represented by the bakery woman, and their darlings only 
ate the candy which came direct from the big city. Among 
the children in the major’s train was one little dark-eyed girl, 
with tangled hair inclined to curl, a freckle on her nose, and 
two front teeth in the process of coming through her red gums 
—a little girl who lisped on account of the missing teeth, and 
said “ Yeth, ma’am,” .“ Yeth, thir,” “If you please, thir,” in the 
most ‘captivating, childlike way to the major’s witticisms. Her 
name was Nell, and she lived with her grandmother in the 
smallest of the cottages. 

Nell’s mother had been the village beauty until she disap- 
peared one day with a young man named Durand, who had 
spent a month at the hotel in the interests, he claimed, of a 
proposed land company. Three year later she returned in the 
last stages of consumption, bringing her baby with her, and 
wearing a faded widow’s cap. Then she died, and nothing 
more was ever learned by the villagers of her history. They 
resented this secrecy as an infringement on their rights to know 
all about each other’s affairs, but they were good to the baby, 
who played in the lonely cottage and pattered about among 
the chickens her grandmother raised for the early spring market. 

“ Well, Nellie, what shall it be to-day—chocolate-drops or 
taffy ?” called the major cheerily as he met his favorite at the 
post-office. 

“Tf you pleath, thir, I like pink ith-cream, thir,” said the 
little girl, looking up with a smile of bon-comradeship into the 
honest, kindly face of the major. Then with her small, dirty 
hand clasped in the major’s big, clean one, she trotted along 
chatting confidently about the chickens, and a doll that was 
sick, until the bakery was reached, and the pink ice-cream rose 
like an enchanted pyramid before her; then she relapsed into a 
sphinx-like silence until the pyramid was no more. 

This appetite for pink ice-cream, so out of proportion to 
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the rest of the diminutive personage, was a constant puzzle to 
the major. But girls were a puzzle anyhow, he thought. 

The days wore away pleasantly enough for him now, until a 
day came when Nellie was not at the spring. On inquiry he 
learned that Nell’s grandmother was ill, and a week later the 
news was brought to him by a dozen awe-struck little urchins 
that the grandmother was dead. 

After the bustle of the old woman’s funeral had subsided 
the question which agitated the Pequod natives was the question 
of Nell’s future. The Baptist minister's wife, a motherly soul 
with nine blessings of her own, took the orphan to her heart 
and home until it could be determined what was to be her 
fate. But this arrangement obviously could not be permanent; 
another mouth to feed, another pair of feet to keep in shoes, 
another little body to clothe—it was simply impossible; but for 
a few days she was glad to give the child a shelter. 

Soon it was rumored in the village that there was to be a 
sale to dispose of the grandmother’s effects, the money to go 
to Nell, after the outstanding debts, should there be any, were 
paid. No one apprehended any debts, however; the old woman 
was not the kind to make debts. The money for the funeral 
had been found in a broken pitcher, painted all over with fat 
little shepherdesses, and filled with a bunch of paper flowers. 
No one would have dreamed of looking there for money, but 
Nell, when asked where her grandmother kept her pocket-book, 
marched to the pitcher and handed Mrs. Burt a roll of bills 
enough, and more than enough, for the modest funeral. 

Mrs. Hart said that she would buy the silver spoons out of 
pure charity for the orphan, provided they sold them cheap; 
the spoons had been used a long while, and they. never had 
weighed a great deal; besides everybody knew spoons always 
went for a mere song at a sale; not but what she hoped every- 
thing would bring a good price for the sake of that poor child 
who didn’t have a relative or a soul on earth belonging to her, 
unless her pa, that nobody knew anything about, had some folks. 
Mrs. Jinks said she might buy the parlor table and the carpet; - 
the table was real nice, and the carpet almost as good as new, 
although nobody ought ever to buy a carpet at a sale unless 
out of charity. 

And the other neighbors, presuming on the report of the 
sale, made it an excuse for tramping through the poor little 
cottage, strangely silent and uncanny in its desertion; there 
was the old clock ticking away steadily; the queer orna- 
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ments all dust-covered; the faded ingrain carpet still show- 
ing the marks of a muddy shoe which would never have been 
allowed on its bright surface during the lifetime of the owner ; 
on the table coveted by Mrs. Jinks was the family Bible be- 
tween two upright candlesticks, keeping guard like sentinels ; 
over the mantel were chromos of Washington and the Three 
Graces, and some faded photographs framed in straw. The 
kitchen seemed more hospitable, with the sun streaming through 
its chintz curtains, the rows of pots and pans shining in orderly 
array on the shelf. Everything was humble and plain and cheap, 
but it had been a home with its little joys and sorrows, its 
placid, peaceful existence, and twice in a decade it had wit- 
nessed the supreme tragedy of every life—the falling of the 
curtain in death. Outside the geraniums, the hardy roses, the 
phlox, and the marigolds were drooping and thirsty for their 
daily supply of water. The chickens were cared for tenderly 
by a neighboring widow, who thought she might buy them if 
the price were not too great. 

Gradually the question of Nell’s future made its way to the 
great hotel, and a half-dozen ladies who headed committees for 
all sorts of charities in their city homes banded together to do 
something for the child; all the while deprecating the fate 
which forced charity work on them during the hottest days in 
August. One of them wrote to an orphan asylum in which she 
was interested, but the answer came back promptly that there 
were too many applicants already, and that Pequod should be 
made to understand that it must take care of its own orphans. 
Then a subscription list was thought of; and on the first night 
of the major’s return from a business trip to New York he 
was approached by Mrs. Van Horton Brown, a lady who had 
hitherto ignored his very existence, and solicited to attach his 
signature to a sum more or less liberal for the orphan. He re- 
fused with more force than politeness, and left the worthy ma- 
tron wondering at the hypocrisy of human nature as exempli- 
fied by questionable widowers, who pretended a fondness for 
children and would not give even five dollars to keep the wolf 
from an orphan’s door. 

After dinner the major donned his silk hat as being more in 
keeping with the solemn occasion, since he could not forego a 
seersucker coat with the thermometer at ninety, and made his 
way to the minister’s, where he was told he would find Nell. 

The visit was eminently satisfactory to all concerned; good 
Mrs. Harlan, with a roll of the major’s bank-notes in her hand, 
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was only too willing to keep the child indefinitely. And when 
Nell put her arms around his neck and cried, he vowed by all 
the most binding vows he knew that she should never want for 
anything while he had a dollar, nor go to that insufferable Mrs. 
Brown’s orphan asylum either. 

In a day or two the major was off again. The fall racing 
was nearing its season, and there were many things to be looked 
after. This time the object of his journey was to see the direc- 
tors of a fair association in a little hamlet on his way to New 
York, and decide whether their fair would be worthy of a trot- 
ting match for Creole Beauty. Ina suburb of this thriving town 
there was a modest brick building hedged in with rows of ma- 
ples and slender willows, and with a smooth, sloping lawn dotted 
with bright flower-beds; the major had long known in a vague 
way that this was a boarding-school for girls in charge of sis- 
ters, but the matter had never concerned him; he knew noth- 
ing about girls, and was not interested in nuns; they were good 
women sacrificing their lives for a world that lacked a great 
deal, in his estimation, of being worthy of the sacrifice; but 
that was their affair, not his. Now it suddenly occurred to him 
that this was the very place for Neltie Durand. After deciding 
a plan he did not usually lose any time in acting upon it, so 
on his way to the depot from the fair grounds he stopped at 
the cross-surmounted gate. He liked the looks of the place, 
and he liked better the looks of the superior who entered the 
parlor in response to his summons. 

After an interview, short but very much to the point, the 
sisters agreed to receive the little girl as a pupil, to give her a 
home during the vacations or as long as it would be required. 
The compensation asked seemed so ridiculously small in the 
eyes of the major that he got reckless and said: “Put in all 
the extra fixings, Mother, music and singing and painting, and 
all the frills your girls learn; I don’t know anything about such 
things myself, but I believe girls and women like them, and I 
like a song myself if it’s got any tune to it. And get her 
whatever clothes she needs, and I'll pay the bills. She’s a ’cute 
sort of a youngster, and I ain’t got anybody of my own that’s 
got any claims on me, and I'll take care of this little one.” 

And thus, by a propitious turn in the wheel of her fortune, 
Nellie Durand found herself domiciled as the youngest pupil in 
this pleasant convent-school. On the second day after her 
arrival she wrote, with much painstaking, a letter which was 
preserved for years in a pigeon-hole of the major's desk: 
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“deer mager; i like it Hear; i like mother josuf and i like 
the girls wun naimed mari give me some candy i like her i like 
you moar than eny body i can play kroka 

yore Loving littel girl 
Nellie Durand.” 


The next missive showed a decided improvement over this 
one, and the major suspected that such rapid strides in spelling 
and the use of capitals were only brought about by the judi- 
cious assistance of a teacher. 

Every week a letter came telling of the simple joys and am- 
bitions of the convent; of her studies and her teachers and her 
schoolmates. Occasionally he answered one, and two or three 
times a year, when he happened to be in the neighborhood— 
anything under a hundred miles was the neighborhood to the 
major—he paid the child a visit. At Christmas he ordered a 
box sent to her with candy and fruit and cake enough to ban- 
quet the school. He would have bought her jewelry and furs 
and hats, only that the mother superior told him that such 
things were forbidden to the pupils, and that they were not 
becoming for children, and that he had better leave Nell’s 
wardrobe to the sister, which he did accordingly. 

The years went by uneventfully enough, judged by the hur- 
rying standards of the world, but marked by the usual happenings 
of growing girlhood for Nell. She had the mumps and the 
measles and the whooping-cough, and the other complaints of a 
well-regulated childhood; she won prizes, and sometimes got 
into trouble and was put in penance; she was the champion 
tennis-player; the best pianist, the poorest scientist in the 
school. 

And before the major realized the number of summers that 
were passing over his head, his girl—he always thought of Nell 
as “my girl”—wrote that she had been promoted to the gradu- 
ating class and would finish the following year. 

“Bless my soul! is it possible?” said the major, looking at 
the letter. ‘‘ Well, time don’t stand still, nor girls neither, and 
I guess she’s thinking herself a woman; bless me! I don’t know 
what to do with her when she gets out of school; she might 
study medicine or something, or go to Europe.” As a reward 
for her promotion Nellie was given permission to spend a part 
of her vacation with a schoolmate who lived in Brooklyn. 

The summer burst upon the world, outwardly as beautiful as 
ever, but with terror in its train; the terrible scourge of the 
cholera was upon the land; an infected ship from a foreign 
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port had brought the fatal germ, and whilst it was held in leash 
by the watch-dogs of science and self-sacrifice, every heart was 
trembling. Business was at a standstill; the rich hied away to 
the mountains and the pure air of the country; the poor hud- 
dled together on their door-steps or in the streets, and talked 
with bated breath of the monster whose approach was daily 
dreaded. There were some who scoffed at the idea of the 
cholera getting a foothold in a land so well guarded; with 
physicians so able, health commissioners so alert, sanitary pre- 
cautions so many; and among these was the major. He was 
rushing hither and thither over the country making engagements 
for his horses, and securing investments just as if the cholera 
were some far-off myth of the Middle Ages, that could not 
touch this decade of science and progress, of care and of com- 
mon sense. 

The exigencies of his calling took him to a little hamlet in 
the interior of the State off the main line of travel, and reached 
only by a local train making one leisurely trip a day. He was 
not feeling very well, and tired and hungry, and not especially 
amiable—he never was when he was hungry—he went to a vine- 
embowered inn, dignified with the name of the Continental Ho- 
tel, and ordered his supper sent to his room. 

After smoking a cigar he tumbled heavily into bed, wonder- 
ing vaguely if he were getting another confounded bilious at- 
tack, all unconscious of the hoarse murmur that was gathering 
on the evening air. A negro was reported dying in one of the 
alley-ways, and it was whispered with white lips that cholera 
was the disease. 

About ten o’clock that night, as the men were gathered in 
excited groups on the hotel veranda, the report came that the 
negro was dead. Then terror broke loose. The cholera was 
upon them. A panic ensued differing from other panics only in 
size; there were not people enough to endanger life and limb 
when they all rushed into the streets, the soberest for the time 
demented. Flight was the thought uppermost in every mind; 
the little train would come up in the early morning, perhaps on 
its last trip; for who could tell what regulations the quarantine 
officers would impose, and then escape would be impossible; 
to the mountains, to the very top where it was always cold, 
they would go—camp out or beg or borrow or steal their way, 
it mattered not when life was at stake. 

The waiters in the Continental Hotel threw down their 
aprons and prepared their little belongings; the cook deserted 
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the kitchen, the maids vanished, and when the major, about 
midnight, rang his bell long and loudly there was no response. 
He was burning with thirst and his head ached; he got up; he 
must have water, but he was so dizzy he could hardly stand. 
A death-like silence was about the place; he shouted, but only 
the corridor brought back the echo; then he swore, but not 
with his usual vim, for he was feeling strangely ill, and then he 
staggered back to bed. It seemed an eternity he lay there, 
longing for, dreaming of water. Towards morning, when the 
faint red streaks of an approaching day came through the blinds, 
footsteps were heard going rapidly through the halls; he shout- 
ed with all his might, and after a few moments the landlord, 
then locking up his house and preparing for flight, came to the 
door of his forgotten guest. He turned the knob and stepped 
into the room, but one glance at the ghastly-looking occupant 
of the bed, and he turned and fled as if the very air bred con- 
tagion. 

Hastily he gathered his needed effects, locked his hotel, and 
left the sick man to die. What else could he do? The cholera 
made short work of its victims, and why should he risk his life 
for a man he never saw until yesterday? 

When the morning train came steaming into the rough brown 
station every person in the village able to raise the funds for 
transportation was waiting to be carried away anywhere out of 
the stricken town. In an hour the telegraph wires flashed the 
news of the cholera, and the afternoon papers reproduced it with 
startling head-lines. There was one paragraph tucked away 
among the sporting items telling to the world, which cared so 
little for him, that Major Hawkins, the popular book-maker and 
connoisseur in race-horses, had been stricken with the dread 
scourge, and was dying or dead in the deserted village. 

Dead !—yes he was surely dead. He had died and gone to 
some infernal region where all the torments he had ever heard 
of were concentrated in one terrible thirst. Water! only water! 
He was faint from loss of food, but he was not even conscious 
of that. His thoughts went back to the spring which bubbled 
up so clearly near the Pequod Hotel, and with that image be- 
fore him he nearly went mad. Was heaven a land bubbling 
over with just such springs? Heaven!—he had not thought 
much of heaven; religion had not been in his line, he said to 
himself. And was this the end of his life, to lie here and die 
all alone, not one friend near? Then a great wave of self-pity 
swept over his heart—he had not had a fair chance; life had 
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been a struggle, a weary struggle for money; then for more 
money, because he knew nothing else. There had been enjoy- 
ments—or he had called them enjoyments at the time—ban- 
quets to celebrate a great victory on the race-course, when the 
popping of champagne corks mingled with the loud laughter 
of his companions, and when the heavy, heated air reeked with 
the odors of costly havanas, and the jokes, not always the clean- 
est, went round. There had been envyings and jealousies, and 
that one little domestic episode too stormy to cause regret. 
For the most part he had been homeless, living in hotels and 
boarding-houses; running about the country, making acquain- 
tances in plenty, but hardly one friend who would miss him 
three weeks after he was gone. Was this life? Was this the 
best he could have done with the chances which for good or 
bad were now over? What good to others, what good to him- 
self, had they brought? Then he thought of Nell—the one be- 
ing in all the world who would miss him, and she would not 
miss him for long, he had seen so little of her since she grew 
up; but at least he had taken care of her when she had no 
other protector, and that was something to be glad of when he 
faced that unknown gulf between the Whence and the Whither 
now slowly and relentlessly closing about him; that was one 
meritorious act, at least, when he would stand before the God 
he had almost forgotten, to meet the judgment of each thought 
and word and deed. The cold drops started from his brow; he 
was so cold and yet so intolerably hot at the same time. Was 
this death? Ah! the cholera was surely upon him—had he been 
buried alive? Then his senses cleared, and again he thought of 
Nell. What would become of the child when he was gone? 
She would be penniless; for he remembered with much poignant 
regret that he had made no will; he had meant to make one; 
he wanted to provide for the girl; but he had put it off, and 
now some distant cousins, whom he had never even seen, would 
come into his property, leaving the child, who really loved him, 
penniless. 

Oh, for one day! just one day of active potent life; he 
would do so much! Was he dreaming? Was that a noise in 
the house? Had the landlord come back? Was he dead? Was 
he crazy? Surely there was somebody coming. ‘My God, send 
me help!” 

Quick, rapid footsteps, the sound of opening and closing 
doors, as of one in search of something, then the footsteps ap- 
proached his own door; he tried to call, but the words stuck in 
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his throat, then the door opened— Had an angel come down 
from heaven in answer to his prayer, or was it Nellie bending 
over him? 

Quickly the girl brought water, sparkling in a crystal pitch- 
er, that seemed nectar from Paradise. She went unchallenged 
through the deserted and silent house, foraging in pantry and 
kitchen, and returned with a broth which she forced between 
the parched lips. Nor had she come empty-handed; some 
medicines, and a book of directions, had been hastily secured; 
but of one thing she was positive, the major did not have the 
cholera; the symptoms were not what her book called for, and 
she was puzzled as to what to do. But she fell on her knees 
and prayed with all the fervor of her desolate soul for help and 
guidance. 

“ Nellie—little girl—my good angel!” gasped the sick man, 
“you have risked your life for me, and I am leaving you penni- 
less. I neglected to make a will, and now it is too late.” 

“Dear major, don’t think of me! Don’t think of money, or 
anything like that; you are very, very ill—perhaps you will die 
—and you must think of God and of your soul. You have been 
so good to me our Lord will reward you for it I am sure, but 
we all have our sins, and you must be sorry now with all your 
heart for everything that offended God; you didn’t mean to 
offend him I know.” | 

She stroked his clammy brow and chafed his hands, talking 
to him with simple earnestness, repeating the truths of her little 
catechism and the counsels of her beloved teachers. 

But the major did not die. The doctor who was summoned 
from New York said he had malarial fever, and that the negro 
had probably died from any one of a hundred things excluding 
cholera. After a week the patient was able to be moved, and 
the doctor’s certificate enabled him to enter again the land of 
the living. His convalescence was rapid under the devoted 
nursing of Nell; but long before he was able to sit up he sent 
for a lawyer and had the papers drawn up for a formal adop- 
tion of the girl. He declared that he owed, not only his life to 
her, but the deliverance from such a hell that no man could 
ever go through a second time without becoming crazy. He re- 
gretted that the adoption had not been made earlier, but then 
the child was young, scarcely seventeen, and she would soon 
get accustomed to a change which, after all, would practically 
be only a change of name. 

After graduating with highest honors in the following June, 
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delivering a tearful valedictory, and bearing away an armful of 
prizes, Nellie went to a finishing school—for the simple reason 
that there seemed to be no other place to go. The major had 
some little trouble in-entering her at a suitable school; applica- 
tions to several well-known institutions resulted in a polite re- 
gret that they were full, after the antecedents and present voca- 
tion of the major were investigated. 

Another year passed when business called him West, and, as 
Nell had never been beyond the Alleghanies, he resolved to take 
her with him. 

She now called him papa, with the prettiest accent in public, 
but in private she still clung to the old title of major. They 
stopped off at Ovington to see a famous stock-farm where rivals 
of the blue grass region were said to thrive. 

The major was delighted with Ovington. A place which be- 
gan with forty inhabitants, a baker’s dozen of houses and three 
saloons, and grew in twenty-one years into a regular city with 
forty thousand inhabitants, electric lights, street railways, magni- 
ficent private mansions, represented an achievement which ap- 
pealed to his love of enterprise; there was a certain analogy, 
he was not slow in thinking, between Ovington and his own 
life. Nell shared his enthusiasm, and her enthusiasm took a 
practical turn; she had acquired from the major the way of do- 
ing a thing quickly, and doing it well, that appealed to her 
sense or her inclination. She explored the residence quarter of 
Ovington during the major’s visits to the stock-farm, and at the 
end of the second day she said in her most persuasive tones: 

“ Major, you like Ovington, and I like Ovington; there is the 
loveliest house for sale up on Ray Avenue, awfully cheap; sup- 
pose we buy it and settle down. You could get a stock-farm 
and have all the horses you like; maybe they would sell the 
Horton farm—they say it is mortgaged ; you have no ties in the 
East, and everything is charming here.” 

The proposition figuratively, if not actually, took the major’s 
breath away. 

“Why, Nellie, what an idea!” he ejaculated, adjusting his 
spectacles to see if she were really in earnest. “Who would 
have thought of such a thing? But then you always were a*mas- 
ter-hand at planning; but it is absurd, my dear, perfectly absurd 
—of course it is.” 

At noon the following day he announced that it was not a 
bad idea, not a bad idea at all, about that house, but not to be 
thought of. At night he admitted that he had been up to see 
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the place; that it was a grand house, going for a song, and that 
he might buy it as a speculation. In the meantime an enter- 
prising reporter had heard of Major Hawkins and his contem- 
plated purchase of Ovington real estate. The real estate men 
heard of him about the same time. A half-column article in the 
Herald described him as a capitalist from the East; he was in- 
terviewed and his opfnions solicited on all things pertaining to 
the West; together with the opinions, there appeared a eulogy 
of himself which made him glow with satisfaction. It was grati- 
fying to be a keen, alert capitalist, eminently a man of affairs, 
combining the shrewdness of the East with the breezy, off-hand, 
cordial manner of the West. 

“You can cut that piece out, Nell, for your scrap-book. 
That reporter is an enterprising chap, and a mighty fine fellow.” 

At the end of the week the major had purchased the Ray 
Street house, the Horton stock-farm; had been introduced at 
the Valhalla Club, and invited to dinner by the ex-owner of the 
house. He had paid cash for his purchases, and a man capable 
of doing that needed no other recommendation. A year after 
Major Hawkins and Nell had taken up their abode in Oving- 
ton the city was called upon to receive and entertain a party 
of distinguished visitors from the East. They were business 
men with their wives and daughters, who were travelling in a 
special car on a leisurely tour to the Pacific coast. They were 
to be the guests of the Board of Trade, and a prominent fea- 
ture of their entertainment was to be a reception and ball at 
the Valhalla Club. Heading the reception committee of leading 
citizens was the name of Major Hawkins, and notable among 
the bevy of matrons and maids delegated to do the honors of 
the club was Miss Helen Durand-Hawkins. 

Such was the name engraved on her visiting cards. The ma- 
jor had smiled humorously when he first saw the cards with the 
hyphenated and imposing name, but the smile had a touch of 
fond pride. 

There was one little ripple that disturbed the serenity of this 
young lady, and that was the major’s persistence in wearing his 
flashing pin on all occasions. Not for all the diamonds in the 
State would she hurt the feelings of the kind old man to whom 
she owed everything; but, being a person of some inventive 
genius and of a well-developed determination, she believed that 
the obnoxious pin, for this auspicious occasion, could be gotten 
rid of in‘some way. 

On the evening of the reception she emerged from her blue- 
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and-gold room resplendent in a gown which had made the ma- 
jor stare when the bill was presented, but he was not displeased. 
On the contrary, he seemed to take a sort of pride in the fact 
that this girl could spend money about as liberally as any girl 
in the city. 

“T don’t know what these gimcracks cost, Nell, but get the 
best. I want Miss Helen Durand-Hawkins to be the belle of 
the ball. There ain’t anything too good for a girl with such a 
name as that,” he added, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

She knocked at the major’s door, and found that gentleman 
trying earnestly to get his tie into the proper loop. After de- 
manding and receiving the admiration due her gown, she with 
deft fingers adjusted the tie. 

“ Really, major, you are quite too irresistible in your new 
dress clothes; I am afraid Mrs. Dawson already has designs on 
you, and I don’t want a step-mother coming in here.” 

The major chuckled; the question of marriage was as foreign 
to him as the question of becoming king of England, but 
nevertheless it gratified his vanity to be teased about the pret- 
tiest and most attractive widow in Ovington. And still talking, 
Nell adroitly possessed herself of the pin. The major did not 
miss his treasure until he was already at the club. Among the 
visitors was Mrs Van Horton Brown, and with her Major Haw- 
kins went into supper. That lady peered over her lorgnette at 
the tall, beautiful girl with the receiving party, trying to recall 
where she had seen that face or whom it resembled, but her 
memory played her false. The major remembered her perfectly, 
although he gave no sign; but her presence recalled old memo- 
ries. His thoughts were a complex mingling of the past and 
the present; the wandering, unsatisfactory life he had ied, and 
the new era which had come to him in his declining years. It 
was something to be a “leading citizen’’—the phrase gave him 
vivid pleasure—of a thriving city like Ovington, and to have a 
beautiful, happy home. 

And he owed everything, life and all, so he told himself, to 
Nell—to a little barefooted girl, with a freckle on her nose, who - 
liked “ pink ith-cream, if you pleath, thir.” 

It was in pursuance of this train of thought that he confided 
to Mrs. Dawson: “I'll bet a Nancy Hanks against a mule that 
there ain’t a finer girl between New York and Frisco than my 
Nell.” 

LELIA HARDIN BuGG. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE JEWS IN SPAIN. 


Yi HE situation in Spain when the Catholic monarchs, 
i Ferdinand and Isabella, ascended their thrones 
called for their closest attention. What policy 
should then be adopted by them to repair the 
ravages of preceding reigns and give to the na- 
tion the stability needed as a basis for its aggrandizement in 
the future, was the problem presenting itself for solution. It 
was their desire to establish a national unity founded on the 
creation of three other unities; to wit, of territory, of religion, 
and of government. 

To bring about territorial unity it was indispensable to drive 
the Arab power out of Spain, and thereby complete the work of 
the Reconquest and put an end to causes likely to provoke new 
invasions or break up in any way the nation’s territory. 

To accomplish religious unity the only way was to discourage 
the religious contentions which kept the nation in disturbance 
and led to frequent scenes of bloodshed. 

The purpose of political unity required the establishment of 
permanent tribunals to assist the crown in the government of 
its realms, and, moreover, the co-operation of competent men in 
the different branches of public administration. 

The reforms and undertakings of Dofia Isabel of Castile and 
Don Ferdinand of Aragon had for their aim to satisfy those 
three needs. 

The capture of Granada, which crowned with brilliant success 
the national struggle for the Reconquest, made an end of Moor- 
ish dominion, but the fall of the last bulwark of Islamism in 
Spain could not be regarded as complete unless the causes which 
had promoted the Saracenic invasion were also removed for 
ever. 

The insidious endeavors of the Jews to get possession of 
the stronghold of Gibraltar gave unmistakable evidence of new 
perils for the national integrality. Should it be a matter of sur- 
prise if, under these circumstances, the Catholic sovereigns 
viewed the expulsion of the Jews as necessary to complete the 
Reconquest and a guarantee of the independence of Spain? 

In order to arrive at religious unity, disturbed by Judaism, 
which, Proteus-like, ever kept changing its form, was it not in- 
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dispensable to get rid of what was left of the Hebrew race, 
having no element of political vitality left except what served 
as a leaven of conspiracy? 

But the situation was complicated by the presence of the 
converts from Judaism, for, while it was against justice to im- 
plicate all these in the reprobation incurred by the Crypto-Jews, 
it was not permissible to allow the latter, under cover of a 
false conversion, to plot against the safety of the state and to 
provoke popular tumult. 

Hence it seemed fit to establish a high tribunal, thoroughly 
competent to take cognizance of questions of a religious charac- 
ter, and which, strictly impartial in dealing with proceedings of 
so delicate a nature, was to attend solely and exclusively to the 
maintenance of purity in the faith. This idea gave rise to the es- 
tablishment of the Royal Supreme Council of the Inquisition as 
a permanent tribunal. 

The judicious historian Colmenares, in giving an account of 
the creation of the supreme councils of state and of finance of 
Castile and of Aragon, states: “There was besides wanting a 
tribunal or council having in charge, specially and closely, to in- 
. vestigate causes involving religion and to serve as a firm foun- 
dation for peace in the realms. The monarchs desired it and 
were instigated to accomplish the purpose by the great cardi- 
nal of Spain. It was accordingly carried out in the Cortes,* 
which established a council entitled ‘the General Supreme In- 
quisition.’ ’’+ 

It is not opportune here to pass judgment either on the 
proceedings or the abuses of this much calumniated institution ; 
we confine ourselves to narrating how it originated, not accom- 
panied with arbitrary action nor violence of any sort, but, on 
the contrary, motived by a desire to prevent disorder by not 
allowing any private citizen to take upon himself to pass judg- 
ment in religious matters. This was an important and delicate 
judicial function requiring authority and ability, both of which 
the Catholic monarchs proposed that this new tribunal, created 
by a bull of Sixtus V. in 1482,t should duly possess. 

While seeking a solution of the questions touching converts 
from Judaism, that of the scant population of publicly professed 
Jews remained unsettled. They were wretched, everywhere 

* Toledo, in 1480. + Historia de Segovia, chap. 34, p. 18. 

t The following books are reliable works of reference in regard to the institution above 
named: La /nguisicion, by Don Juan Manuel Ortiy Lara. Historia verdadera dela Ingutsi- 


ction, by Don Francisco Xavier Garcia Rodrigo. La Jnguisicion Espafola, by Rev. Father 
Ricardo Cappa. 
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looked upon with aversion, subject to nefarious attempts to way- 
lay them, and were objects of violence from every quarter. 
Judging from the habitually benevolent disposition evinced by 
the Catholic monarchs, they must no doubt have been very so- 
licitous in regard to disposing of the case of their Jewish sub- 
jects; but things had reached such an extremity that their per- 
manent stay in Spain had become utterly impossible. While 
their case was, so to speak, on the ¢afzs, the complaints alleged 
against them were aggravated by a most dreadful incident. We 
refer to the murder or martyrdom of Juan de Pasamonte, more 
commonly known under the name of £/ santo nino de la Guardia 
(the holy boy of la Guardia), perpetrated in Holy Week of 1490.* 
The circumstances attendant on this crime, in which the scenes 
of the Passion of our Blessed Redeemer were parodied with re- 
volting mimicry, aroused furious protestations, which, had the 
murder taken place previous to the reforms carried out by the 
Catholic monarchs, would assuredly have caused the spilling of 
much blood. After the surrender of Granada, on January 2, 
1492, there remained for the victorious sovereigns, in order to 
complete their work, to pronounce final sentence in the trial, set 
on foot several centuries before, of the Hebrew race. The sen- 
tence was not delayed. On the 31st of March of that same 
year that famous edict was promulgated in Granada by virtue 
of which all unbaptized Jews were ordered to leave the realms 
within a period of four months. 

This edict, if examined impartially, deserves to rank as a 
memorable document because of the spirit of rectitude resplen- 
dent in it, by which the Catholic monarchs were animated 
throughout their proceedings. They set out in it by deploring 
the evils resulting from the intercourse of Christians with Jews 
which had led, in the Cortes of Toledo, to an enactment order- 
ing Jews in all towns, cities, and other places to be separated 
from Christians, and that Jewries and localities for separate habita- 
tion be assigned to them, “in which they were to dwell in their 
sin, and in their segregation be led to remorse.” 

This enactment not having sufficed to put a stop to the evil, 
the Inquisition was established, by means of which it was ascer- 
tained that the evil resulting to Christians from intercourse with 
Jews was indeed very great. It was averred against the latter 
“that they boasted of unceasingly trying to corrupt the faithful 


* The original trial records are in existence and preserved at Alcala, and the subject of 
this murder has been treated by Tepes, in his Historia del Santo Nifio de la Guardia (Ma- 
drid, 1582); also by Don Adolfo de Castro in Vidas de Nifios celebres (Cadiz, 1865). 
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in order to entice them into their eternally reprobated belief or 
opinion.” The monarchs having concluded that “the true re- 
medy for all these evils and difficulties lay in a complete cutting 
off of intercourse between Christians and Jews,” by expelling 
the latter from the kingdoms, even went so far in their lenient 
spirit as to confine the order of expulsion to the cities and 
places of Andalusia “where it appears they have done most 
detriment, believing that thereby their coreligionists in other 
towns, cities, and places in the kingdom would cease doing and 
committing the evil practices aforesaid.” But as neither meas- 
ures formerly taken, nor the punishments inflicted on certain 
Jews “who have been found most guilty of said crimes and 
transgressions,” have availed “for a thorough cure,” the mon- 
archs, counselled by the prelates, grandees, and gentry of their 
realms, and by personages of science and conscience, “after 
having given the matter much deliberation,” decreed the entire 
expulsion of the Jews, to take place in the term of four months, 
during which “they might arrange for the best disposition of 
their persons and property.” To this end their majesties took 
and received them under their care and protection to enable them 
in the period aforesaid “to go about in safety and attend to real- 
izing, by sale or barter, all their personal and real property, and 
to disposing of them freely as they pleased.” Finally their 
majesties, moved by feelings of most elevated justice, granted 
“permission and privilege for the removal, by sea or by land, 
from their realms and dependencies, of the emigrants’ goods and 
chattels; provided, however, that these last be not such as are 
prohibited by the laws of the kingdom.” 

The measure determined on by royal authority was certainly 
rigorous, but their majesties tried, through really paternal solici- 
tude, to mitigate its severity. They aimed at making it quite 
patent that their resolve had not been actuated by hatred of 
the Jewish race, but through their love of their Christian sub- 
jects and their duty to insure the welfare of their dominions. 

At the expiration of the time appointed the emigration of 
the Jews in Castile and Aragon began. Many moved into Por- 
tugal, some into Navarre; such as lived in the Basque provinces 
embarked at Santander and Laredo; residents of Toledo, Mur- 
cia, and La Mancha left by way of Cadiz, Malaga, and Cartha- 
gena; those belonging to Aragon by way of Valencia, Tortosa, 
Tarragona, and Barcelona; some directed their steps to Africa, 
others to Naples, Venice, Greece, and Roumania; a few even 
went as far as the Turkish Empire. 
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They met nowhere with violence; but rather, on the contra- 
ry, wherever they passed they were treated with great benign- 
ity, and “were constantly,” as an ocular witness states, “ in- 
vited to be baptized; some were converted and journeyed no 
further.” * 

How numerous were these expelled subjects the learned Se- 
fior Amador de los Rios, whose good will towards the Jews is 
shown particularly in the third volume of his work, states va- 
rious figures from 400,000 down to as low as 90,000, and then, 
yielding to the force of truth, exclaims: “The amount apparent- 
ly most reliable is open to fluctuation; hence, with such a di- 
versity of figures, it is impossible at the present day to name a 
number which can be accepted as the certain one.” 

It may be inferred from the fact that Jewish writers have 
quoted on this question the highest figures—that, as was natural, 
they have sought to exaggerate. ‘The chronicler of the Catholic 
monarchs, commonly known as £&/ Cura de los Palacios, relates 
that a Jew from Vittoria, whom he baptized, told him that there 
were in Spain when the edict of expulsion was promulgated 
over 160,000 Hebrews. 

These figures, which some accept as authentic, indicate, not 
the number of Jews who left Spain, but the total in the coun- 
try at the time. If we subtract therefrom a part representing 
the convert’s probable exaggeration, and deduct also the number 
who, sincerely or otherwise, received baptism in order to avoid 
leaving Spain, we are led to the conclusion that the aggregate 
number of banished Jews cannot have been other than relatively 
insignificant. 

The charges brought against the Catholic sovereigns because 
of the measure of expulsion are the following: 

1. That their action in the matter was despotic, and had 
been taken without consulting the Cortes of the kingdom. 

2. That they showed themselves ungrateful and disloyal 
towards the Jews, who had rendered them important services. 

3. That the expulsion resulted disastrously for the commerce, 
agriculture, and productive industry of the kingdom. 

4. That it led to the depopulation of Spain. 

If the edict be considered in connection with the above 
points of accusation, and if all the historic facts which brought 


* Cura de los Palacios, Cronica de los Reyes Catolicos, chap. 112. This same chronicler 
relates that the women and lads were made by the rabbis to sing and play on timbrels and 
tambourines, to cheer up their coreligionists, and were made to believe that God designed to 
free them from captivity and lead them to the promised land (chap. 110). 
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the measure about be recalled, the rejoinder is as plain and 
categorical ‘as can be desired. 

All historians, including even those most severe in their 
judgment of the expulsion, concede that it was a measure “ de- 
manded by public feeling.”* Even Amador feels himself con- 
strained to admit that the measure was entered upon neither 
prematurely nor precipitately, but, on the contrary, as a natu- 
ral effect of an unmistakable and uncompromising public 
opinion. The chroniclers of that period declared the measure 
to have been highly popular and that warm poetic praise was 
awarded it in verse. On what grounds, then, can the measure 
be claimed to have been an arbitrary one? If the Cortes re- 
flected public sentiment, and during entire centuries had been 
calling for rigorous measures against the Hebrew flock, where 
does the dictatorial feature appear ? 

The charge of ungrateful and disloyal treatment of the Jews 
does not need to be dwelt upon. For whatever service ren- 
dered by them to the cause of the Reconquest they got paid 
in return; they are not folks to render services for nothing.t 
To suppose that what they did was out of love and loyalty to 
their adopted country would be indeed an egregious miscon- 
ception. 

It is a proven fact that no act of disloyalty, treachery, or 
conspiracy took place in which they were not involved as par- 
ties to it. Was their closing attempt to get possession of Gib- 
raltar deserving of much gratitude? 

The expulsion was not disastrous either to agriculture or 
trade, because it can be proved that the Jews expelled were in 
general poor, of scant culture, engaged in small trade, the in- 
ferior remains of a broken-up population of which the rich 
and most influential part had at that time become converts. 

But setting the above view aside, if the Jews compelled to 


* Don Modesto Lafuenta, Historia general de Espafa, book iv. chapter 8. 

+ Sefior Amador, in order to prove the ungratefulness of Ferdinand and Isabella towards 
the Jews, goes so far as to attribute to a convert, Luis de Santangel, no less than the dis- 
covery of the New World because he lent seventeen thousand ducats for Columbus’s undertak- 
ing; ‘‘a native of Aragon,” he says, ‘‘of Hebrew stock, carried away by an enthusiasm as 
great as that of Isabella, and taking a part equally active, intelligent, and glorious in the pro- 
ject, offered cheerfully to lend to the monarchs,” etc., etc. History has recently thrown light 
on this fact, and reveals that Santangel was not a Jew, but of Hebrew stock; he acted in this 
matter as if he were the former, for the money he lent brought him good increase when re- 
turned, and documents are in existence showing that the amount lent by him was repaid with’ 
accrued interest. He neither participated in the noble enthusiasm of the queen, nor is his 
intervention in Columbus’s enterprise deserving to be ranked as glorious (Coleccion de docu- 
mentos ineditos relativos al descubrimiento, conguista y organisacion de los antiguos posesto= 
nes Espanholes de Ultramar—Collection of unpublished documents relative to the discovery, 
conquest, and organization of Spanish ultramarine possessions.) 
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leave were so prominent in agriculture and productive industry, 
how came it to pass that the countries in which they afterwards 
established themselves did not become resplendent with the 
fruits of Jewish intelligence, activity, and culture? The industry 
marvellously exploited by that race was dealing in money, 
which does not make nations either prosperous or happy.* 
In this view, Barcia, a modern writer and free-thinker, after 
having published statistics about the Jewish population of Eu- 
rope, adds: “ This statistical table shows that the greater or 
lesser amount of Jewish population is proportionate with the 
higher or lower degree of civilization of the countries in which 
they reside. Russia is to-day the European nation having the 
largest number of Jewish inhabitants.”+ — 

Neither Spanish culture nor national wealth suffered loss as 
a consequence of the expulsion of 1492. This is sufficiently 
demonstrated by facts. Our golden era began at even time 
with the disappearance of the Hebrew population from Spain. 
During the very days when the Jews were quitting Spain Colum- 
bus sailed from the port of Palos to discover a new world and 
thereby to greatly extend the dominions of Spain. 

The population of Spain was, numerically, little affected by 
the departure of the foreign element above mentioned. The 
Hebrews were, in fact, ever strangers in our country, which on 
the other hand was enlarged and became mightier by the con- 
quest of the splendid kingdom of Granada, and was benefited 
by the country’s peace due to the Catholic sovereigns and by 
their judicious statesmanship. The depopulation of Spain was 
caused mainly by the discovery of the American continent. 
That event is open neither to lamentation nor condemnation, 
because great deeds are achieved at the price of the heroes’ 
blood who achieve them; the glories and grandeurs of nations 
cost heavy and dolorous sacrifices. ‘“ The pelican was formerly 
supposed to exhaust and weaken itself by feeding its progeny 
with blood from its own breast; Spain, the mother country, 
was America’s pelican.’’t 


* Zurita, the reliable chronicler of Aragon, states: ‘‘ Usury and gains constituted the law 
most reverenced and adored by that nation (the Hebrew) and in which it most sincerely be- 
lieves.’’ The truthful Curate of los Palacios says: ‘‘ None of them was ever known to till the 
earth, nor earn a living as a laborer, carpenter, or mason; all of them were on the lookout 
for soft offices and ways to make money by little work ; they were a very subtle folk, usually 
living by many gains and usuries got out of the Christians, and in a short time such of them 
as began poor became rich ” (chap. 112). 

+ Nuevo diccionario etimologico de la lengua Castillana, 

t~Za Edad media comparada con los tiempos modernos, by the Right Rev. Father 
Jacinto Martinez, Bishop of Havana, vol. ii. p. 125, Madrid, 1873. 
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We have stated already that the expulsion of the Jews 
formed the completion of the Reconquest, and the following 
question properly comes up: When, in 1568, the Moriscos, 
assisted by their brethren in Africa, revolted in the Alpujarras 
Mountains, resolved to re-establish the Mohammedan dominion, 
what would likely have been the conduct of such domestic foes 
as the Jews if they had remained in Spain? And during the 
religious wars which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
inundated Europe with blood, to what great danger would not 
the peace of Spain have been exposed, “threatened by the Cal- 
vinists of France on one side, and by the Lutherans of Eng- 
land on the other, if both of these could have relied on such 
efficacious allies as the Jews in the interior and on the coasts ?” 

It remains for us to prove that the expulsion was a gain for 
the Hebrews themselves. The learned academician, Sefior Me- 
nendez Pelayo, furnishes us with the evidence of this proposi- 
tion in brief and eloquent words. ‘ The edict of expulsion,” he 
says, “was necessary in order to save that unfortunate race from 
the unceasing and fierce menaces of popular uprisings.” It is 
very easy to assert, as does a certain writer, “that the Catholic 
monarchs should have opposed a barrier to the current of in- 
tolerance,” but who will undertake to resist a sentiment pre- 
vailing through an entire nation? With the passions of the 
multitude excited to the highest point who could have prevent- 
ed a repetition of the massacres of 1391? ‘“ The decision come 
to by the Catholic monarchs,” says, in conclusion, this historian, 
“was the only one to be taken, and was the completion of a 


historic law.” 
MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL. 
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THE SUPREME END AND OFFICE OF RELIGION. 





HE end and office of religion is to direct the as- 
pirations of the soul towards an infinite good, 
and to secure a perfect fruition. Man’s long- 
ings for perfect wisdom, love, and joy are not 
aberrations of the intelligence, or morbid condi- 

tions of any kind; they are not purely subjective, blind reach- 
ings forth towards nothing. They are most real life, excited in- 
to activity by the infinite reality of the Supreme Being, the 
most loving God, calling his creature to union with himself. In 
studying the office of religion we therefore engage in the inves- 
tigation of the highest order of facts, and weigh and measure 
the most precious products of human conduct—man’s endeavors 
to approach his ideal condition. 

Reason, if well directed, dedicates our best efforts to pro- 
gress towards perfect life; and if religion be of the right kind, 
under its influence all human life becomes sensitive to the touch 
of the divine life from which it sprung. The definition of per- 
fect religious life is, therefore, equivalent to that of most real 
life; the human spirit moving towards perfect wisdom and joy 
by instinct of the divine Spirit acting upon it both in the inner 
and outer order of existence. 


REGENERATION. 


But man’s ideal is more than human. Man would never be 
content to strive after what is no better than his own best self. 
The longing towards virtue and happiness is for the reception 
of a superior, a divine existence. The end of religion is regen- 
eration. 

Otherwise ‘stated, religion has not done its work with the 
effacement of sin and the restoration of the integrity of nature. 
It has indeed this remedial office, but its highest power is trans- 
formative: it is the elixir of a new and divine life. The su- 
preme office of religion is regeneration. 

To remit actual sin is not the main purpose of religion, but 
rather to remedy that first evil by which our race lost its super- 
natural and divine dignity—the evil called original sin. And this 
is the meaning of Christianity’s great word, Regeneration. It is 
not only said “‘ Unless ye repent,” but also “ Unless ye are born 
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again, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God”; “born of 
water and of the Holy Ghost”; “born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

The supreme end of religion is not emancipation, but regen- 
eration. As among the Romans, when a citizen emancipated 
his slave he by that act conferred citizenship on him, so the 
pardon of sin by Christ is not only remission, but also adoption 
among the sons of God. 

That gift from above known as the grace of Christ does not 
simply break the fetters of sin, it ennobles the slave with the 
dynastic dignity of God. Thus the value of grace is essential 
in its transforming power, accidental in its cleansing power, or 
its power of reconciliation. 

The final end of all created existence is the glory of God in 
his office of Creator. As man is a micro-cosmos, so the human 
nature of the God-man, Jesus Christ, is the culminating point at 
which the creative act attains to its summit and receives its last 
perfection. In that humanity, and through it in the Deity with 
which it is one person, we all are called to share. The supreme 
end and office of religion is to bring about that union and to 
make it perfect. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


“The justification of a wicked man is his translation from 
the state in which man is born as a son of the first Adam, in- 
to the state of grace and adoption of the sons of God by the 
second Adam, Jesus Christ our Saviour.” These words of the 
Council of Trent affirm that the boon of God’s favor is not 
merely restoration to humanity’s natural innocence. God’s friend- 
ship for man is elevation to a state higher than nature’s highest, 
and infinitely so, and yet a dignity towards which all men are 
drawn by the unseen attraction of divine grace, and towards 
which in their better moments they consciously strive, however 
feebly and blindly. 

Religion, as understood by Christianity, means new life for 
man, different life, additional life. ‘ He breathed into his face 
the breath of life.” What life? What life did Christ mean 
when he said, “I am come that they may have life and may 
have it more abundantly”? Is it merely the fulness of the 
natural life of man? No, but a superior and transcendent life, 
which is nothing less than the natural life of God, given to man 
to elevate him to a participation in the Deity—into a plane of 
existence which naturally belongs to God alone. 
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In the breathing forth in Eden, the Holy Spirit, God’s life 
and breath, passed into man. Mark the second breathing: 
“ Breathing upon them, he said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’” 
And this is what St. Paul means when he says, “For us, we 
have the mind of Christ” (I. Cor. ii. 16). The Christian mind 
is thus to be discovered and tested by comparison with the high- 
est standard: ‘ Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” 

Before coming to the ways and means and processes of ac- 
quiring this divine life, we must consider 


ATONEMENT FOR SIN. 


It may be asked, Why does Christ elevate us to union with 
his Father through suffering? The answer is that God is deal- 
ing with a race which has degraded itself with rebellion and 
with crime, which naturally involve suffering. 

God’s purpose is now just what it was in the beginning, to 
communicate himself to each human being, and to do it per- 
sonally, elevating men to brotherhood with his own divine Son, 
making them partakers of the same grace which dwells in the 
soul of Christ, and shares hereafter in the same blessedness 
which he possesses with the Father. To accomplish this pur- 
pose God originally constituted man in a supernatural con- 
dition of divine favor. That lost by sin, God, by an act of 
grace yet more signal, places his Son in the circumstances of 
humiliation and suffering due to sin. This is the order of atone- 
ment, a word which has come to signify a mediation through 
suffering, although the etymological meaning of it is bringing 
together into one. Mediation is now, as ever before, the con- 
stant and final purpose of God’s loving dealing with us. We 
are saved, not only by Christ’s death, but, says the Apostle, 
“being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life” (Rom. v. 10). 

Understand atonement thus, and you know as a sinner should 
what mediation means. Understand mediation thus, and you 
know as a child of God should what a calamity sin is. 

In the present order of things atonement is first, but origi- 
nally mediation, as it was the primary need of imperfect nature, 
was likewise God’s initial work. As things are, too, the gift of ' 
righteousness through sharing the cross of Christ elevates man 
to a degree of merit impossible if the gift were purely and sim- 
ply a boon. 

A mistaken view of this matter of atonement is to be guard- 
ed against. For if there is any calamity surpassing the loss of 
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consciousness of sin, it is the loss of consciousness of human 
dignity. If I must believe a lie, I had rather not choose the 
monstrous one that I am totally depraved. I had rather be a 
Pelagian than a Predestinarian. But neither of these is right. 
Christ and his church are right, and they insist that the divine 
life and light are communicated to us as being sinners, and in 
an order of things both painful to nature and superior to it, 
and yet will allow no one to say that any man is or can be 
totally depraved. 

Hence St. Paul: “I rejoice in my infirmity.” Not that sor- 
row is joy, or is in itself anything but misfortune; but that in 
the order of atonement it is turned into joy by restoring us to 
the divine sonship. 

Religion is positive. It makes me good with Christ’s good- 
ness. Religion does essentially more than rid me of evil. In 
the mansions of the Father, Sorrow opens the outer door of the 
atrium in which I am pardoned, and Love leads to the throne- 
room. If forgiveness and union be distinct, it is only as we 
think of them, for to God they are one. And this is to be 
noted: all infants who pass into Heaven through the laver of 
regeneration have had no conscious experience of pardon of 
any kind, and yet will consciously enjoy the union of filiation 
for ever. Nor can it be denied that there are multitudes of 
adults whose sanctification has had no conscious process of the 
remission of grave sin, for many such have never been guilty 
of it. To excite them to a fictitious sense of sinfulness is un- 
truthful, unjust, and unchristian. Hounding innocent souls into 
the company of demons is false zeal and is cruel. Yet with 
some it seems the supreme end and office of religion. This exe 
plains the revolt of many, and their bitter resentment against 
the ministers and ordinances of religion, sometimes extending 
to the God whose caricature has been seated before their eyes 
on the throne of false judgment. No order of life needs truth- 
fulness, strict and exact in every detail, so much as that known 
as the religious. The church is the pillar and ground of truth. 
The supreme end and office of religion is not the expiation of 
sin, but elevation to union with God. 


PARDON AND LOVE. 


The expiation of sin is the removal of an obstacle to our 
union with Ged. Nothing hinders the progress of guileless or 
repentant souls, even their peace of mind, more than prevalent 
misconceptions on this point. Freed from sin, many fall under 
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the delusion that all is done; not to commit sin is assumed to be 
the end of religion. In reality pardon is but the initial work of 
grace, and even pardon is not possible without the gift of love. 

The sufferings of Christ, as well as whatever is of a peniten- 
tial influence in his religion, is not in the nature of merely pay- 
ing a penalty, but is chiefly an offering of love. Atonement is 
related to mediation as its condition and not as its essence. 
Thus viewed the sufferings of the King of Martyrs manifest in 
an indescribably pathetic manner the holiness of God’s law, the 
evil of sin, and the divine compassion for the sinner. 

Pardon, we repeat, considered solely by itself, is the removal 
of an obstacle to our advancement into the divine order. The 
completion of man’s being is his glorification in the Godhead: 
this is the answer to those who are shocked at the thought that 
Christ came into the world as a mere sin victim. Christ’s sor- 
row is indeed our atonement, but the end he had in view is the 
ecstatic joy of the union of human nature with the divine na- 
ture. We are washed in the Redeemer’s blood, but that blood 
does not remain on the surface; it penetrates us and sanctifies 
our own blood, mingling with it. We are not ransomed only 
but ennobled. 


THE PROCESS. 


The process, on man’s part, of union with God is free and 
loving acceptance of all his invitations, inner and outer, natural 
and revealed, organic and personal. This is affirmed by the 
dogma of Trent: “Justification is not solely the remission of 
sins, but is the sanctification and renewal of the inner man dy 
the voluntary reception of grace and gifts.” The main practical 
lesson of which is that love, the unitive virtue, reigns supreme in 
Christian life, which is the union of the divine and human. 
Love is a virtue as supremely necessary for pardon as for per- 
fection. And if obedience be required it should be perfect 
or instinctive obedience. The instinct of rational obedience is 
love. Who obeys—who keeps the commandments? “He that 
loveth me, keepeth my words.” “I ran in the way of thy com- 
mandments when thou didst enlarge my heart” (Ps. 118). 

And love is the full meaning of the word spiritual, when 
used in description of religious character: “ filled with the Holy 
Spirit,” “born of the Holy Spirit,” “led by the Spirit of God.” 

Loving God is the practical element in our reception of the 
Holy Spirit. The fruition of love is union with the beloved. 
If to be regenerated means to be born of God, then what is to 
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be sought after is newness of life by the immediate contact 
with life’s source and centre in love. The perfection of any 
finite being is the closest possible identity with its ideal. The 
supreme end and office of religion is to cause men by love per- 
sonally to approximate to the ideal, not merely of humanity, but 
of humanity made one with the Deity. 

The carrying out of this process by a dual nature such as 
man’s is menaced by one of two dangers: either divorce from 
the bodily and external life of man, or slavery to it and divorce 
from the spiritual. The former is false mysticism, and the latter 
is formalism. The one endeavors to etherealize a being who is 
part of, if monarch of, a visible realm; and this leads to delu- 
sions, not seldom ending in the wild dream that one is irrespon- 
sible for deeds done in the flesh—a spectral man. The other is 
degeneration into externalism, and absorbs the soul in thoughts 
of the outward means rather than the spiritual ends of religion, 
forming an unspiritual character. 

But Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man, is the 
synthesis. His union of the inner and outer life was made into 
the harmony of inspired speech when the angel said to Mary, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee”; the Incarnation, the becom- 
ing man, of essentially spiritual being. 

As a method or process of human betterment, religion is 
the fulness of all outer and inner, visible and invisible aids to 
bring the mind and heart of man under the immediate influence 
of the divine Spirit in the union of love. Organizations, and 
authorities and discipline, sacraments and worship, are external 
channels, helps, and incitements to love, instituted by the Son of 
God, as the extension of his own external divine life. Their 
end is to convey to the soul his inner divine life, and bring it 
into participation in his immediate union with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. His external order or church serves him every- 
where and for all time, as his body served him while on earth, 
continuing and completing by a visible means the spiritual end, 
man’s deification through divine love. 

The effect of this on character is obvious, for it forms a 
character integral in the supernatural sense. 


CHARACTER. 


Let me quote in amplification of this a description of the 
character produced by the “voluntary reception of grace and 
gifts”: “The age, we are told, calls for men worthy of that 
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name. Who are those worthy to be called men? Men assured- 
ly whose intelligences and wills are divinely illuminated and 
strengthened. This is precisely what is produced by the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit; they enlarge all the faculties of the soul at 
once. The age is superficial; it needs the gift of Wisdom, 
which enables the soul to contemplate truth in its ultimate 
cause. The age is materialistic; it needs the gift of Intelli- 
gence, by the light of which the intellect penetrates into the 
essence of things. The age is captivated by a false and one- 
sided science; it needs the gift of Science, by the light of which 
is seen each order of truth in its true relations to other orders 
and in a divine unity. The age is in disorder, and is ignorant of 
the way to true progress; it needs the gift of Counsel, which 
teaches how to choose the proper means to attain an object. 
The age is impious; it needs the gift of Piety, which leads the 
soul to look up to God as the Heavenly Father, and to adore 
him with feelings of filial affection and love. The age is sen- 
sual and effeminate; it needs the gift of Fortitude, which im- 
parts to the will the strength to bear the heaviest burdens, and 
to prosecute the greatest enterprises with ease and heroism. 
The age has lost and forgotten God; it needs the gift of Fear, 
to bring the soul again to God, and make it feel conscious of 
its responsibility and of its destiny. Men endowed with these 
gifts are the men for whom, if it but knew it, the age calls. 
Men whose minds are enlightened and whose wills are strength- 
ened by an increased action of the Holy Spirit. Men whose 
souls are actuated by the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Men whose 
countenances are lit up with a heavenly joy; who breathe an 
air of inward peace, and act with a holy liberty and a resistless 
energy. One such soul does more to advance thet kingdom of 
God than tens of thousands without those gifts. These are the 
men and this is the way, if the age could be only made to 
see and believe it, to universal restoration, universal reconcilia- 
tion, and universal progress, as far as such boons are attain- 
able.”* 

Religion taken, then, at the highest development, which is 
Christianity, is the elevation of man to union with God, in an 
order of life transcending the natural. It attains this end by 
elevating the soul to heavenly wisdom in divine faith, heavenly 
life in divine love. This attests itself not only by the outward 
criterion of unity with Christ’s Church, but also by the inner wit- 


* The Church and the Age. By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker. Catholic Book Exchange, 120 
West 6oth Street, New York. 
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ness of the spirit; it exalts and extends the consciousness of 
God ; it pervades daily life and transforms it with Christ’s hero- 
ism; it infuses into the soul the fullest confidence in God's father- 
ly oversight; it imparts deep tranquillity; and bestows the most 
joyous sense of loving intercourse with that benign power which 
alone can secure us the victory over death and hell. 

It will be seen that the ideal religious character is not 
formed by constant absorption in thoughts of the Deity’s attri- 
butes of sovereignty, but rather by meditation on all the attri- 
butes, loving kindness being supreme. For the same reason it 
is not obedience that holds the place of honor among the vir- 
tues; in forming the filial character love is supreme. Love out- 
ranks all virtues. The greatest of these is charity. It is not 
the spirit of conformity, but that of union, which rules the con- 
duct of ason. “For ye have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear; but ye have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry Abba!—Father!” (Romans viii. 15). 

It never can be said that it is by reason of obedience that 
men love, but it must always be said of obedience that it is by 
reason of love that it is made perfect. Obedience generates 
conformity, but love has a fecundity which generates every vir- 
tue, for it alone is wholly unitive. The highest boast of obedience 
is that it is the first-born of love. As the Humanity said of 
the Divinity, “I go to the Father, because the Father is greater 
than I,” so obedience says of love, “I go to my parent-virtue, 
for love is greater than I.” 

Hence not the least fault we find with the religious Separa- 
tion of the last three hundred years is, that it has unduly accent- 
uated the sovereignty of God. 


WALTER ELLIOTT. 
Paulist Convent, New York. 

















AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 


T a time when American art, as represented by 
the present generation of artists, is in what 
might be called a purely experimental and imi- 


tative condition, the critic and the art-lover can 
well hail with sincere pleasure the appearance 
| of a talent so individual and so creative that it 
does not offer a mere technical reflection of the methods of 
the foreign schools, but presents itself with an original style of 
thought and of expression. It is such a gift which we find in 
James E. Kelly. He is one of the few men among our artists, 
whether they be painters or sculptors, whose works bear the 
impress of a distinct personality, and do not convey a sugges- 
tion of some inspiration, or at least some motive force, acquired 
from a stronger mind. 

That. an artist should disdain to profit by the experience of 
men of greater or more mature powers than himself, it would 
be folly to demand. Indeed, if he did not, he would be guiity 
of an act of injustice to himself. But to study the methods of 
the masters, and create out of them a method of his own, is a 
vastly different matter from falling into a facile imitation of 
any man or any school, and becoming but the thin shadow of 
the substance—a reflection of a reality. It does not constitute 
a man an artist that he paints or models like somebody else, 
no matter how cleverly he may do it. He is an artist only 
when he creates like himself, and like himself alone: when he 
not only reproduces, but produces. 

VOL, LVIII.—5 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 


It is the fulfilment of this condition which has gained for 






Mr. Kelly the place which he occupies, among the altogether 
too few men in the art world of America, upon whom the 
honor of originality, in the sense of thought and style of ex- 
pression, as well as technical merit, may be conferred. 

The circumstances of Mr. Kelly’s birth, and the character of 
his education, hold in them the secret of the development of 
that forceful artistic personality which distinguishes him. The 




















THE CALL TO ARMs (Troy Monument). 


place him in a class where drawing was taught. 


artist is born, not made, 
it has been truly said; 
but from the very fact 
that he is born with the 
sensitive artistic tempera- 
ment, he must be, after 
all, in his art itself, the 
product of the environ- 
ment by which his in- 
trinsic or natural gifts are 
influenced and modelled. 

Born in New York 
City on July 30, 1855, of 
a Scotch father and an 
Irish mother, James E. 
Kelly thus comes of a 
stock in which inventive- 
ness, energy, determina- 
tion, and poetic feeling 
are natural traits. His 
mother, wiser than many 
mothers are under such 
circumstances, appreciat- 
ed his childish love of 
pictures, and encouraged 
it. When he became a 
pupil in the _ public 
schools, an observant in- 
structor noted the bent 
of his mind and ad- 
vanced him even beyond 
his grade, in order to 
When an ap- 


plication was made at the school, by an ‘engraver of jewelry, 


for a boy to learn his trade, this same kindly and clear-sighted 
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teacher recommended young Kelly for the place. So his first 
serious artistic efforts were devoted to the embellishment of 
watch-cases and trinkets. 

His service at this employment was of very brief duration, 
and he returned to school for another year; after which he 




















commenced the study of wood engraving, in the establishment 
of the once famous old firm of Meeder & Chubb. Here he 
acquired considerable facility with the burin, but his active and 
creative talent demanded something more than a mechanical 
outlet. This came to him by an accident not unusual in the 


careers of artists. 
NoTe.—Sittings were given for the above in 1880. 
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J. D. Woodward, an artist of great ability and one of the 
earliest in this country to make a specialty of landscape draw- 
ing on wood, was attracted to the young engraver, who was 
continually making sketches on his own account, and gave him 
some instructions as to the manner of drawing on the boxwood 
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block the designs which the engraver had to reproduce. At 
this time the process of photographing upon wood, by which 
the artist of the present is enabled to execute a design on 
paper, which is then photographed on the block, was not per- 
fected, and the drawings were made directly on the boxwood, 
sometimes entirely with the pencil or pen and ink, but gener- 
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ally in a combination of washes of indian ink finished with pen- 
cil or pen. With the friendly suggestions of Woodward young 
Kelly, who had already cultivated considerable facility in sketch- 
ing from nature, was soon in a position to exchange his place 
in the wood-engraver’s studio for one in the art department of 
the great Harper’s publishing house in Franklin Square. 

Here he was given every encouragement by Mr. Charles 














SHERMAN. 


Parsons, himself an artist and the chief of the art department, 
and had among his associates C. S. Reinhart and E. A. Abbey. 
The former, who had already spent a couple of years of study 
abroad, was then probably the leading designer, and certainly 


NoTe.—Studies for Gen. Sherman’s head were made in 1879. 
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the strongest draughtsman on wood, of this country. Abbey, 
like Kelly, was also a graduate from a wood-engraver’s estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia, of which city he is a native. It was a 
period when a great change was coming over graphic art in 
the United States. 
The methods of 
wood engraving 
were on the eve of 
a complete revolu- 
tion, as were those 
of the art which 
provided the en- 
graver with a found- 
ation for his work. 
A new spirit and 
fresh blood were, 
in fact, being in- 
jected into an art 
which had grown 
mannered by long 
practice along fixed 
systems, and these 
young men, per- 
haps even without 
their own conscious- 
ness, were among 
the leaders in the 
movement. 
Leaving the 
Harper's, Kelly 
and Abbey had 
for some time a 
studio in associa- 
tion, working inde- 
pendently for the publishers. Kelly, while continuing his studies 
at the Academy of Design and the Art Students’ League, the lat- 
ter of which he, Theodore Robinson, and Carl Hirschberg, both 
the latter now well-known painters, were, in a manner, the found- 
ers, had commenced to paint and exhibit his pictures, and also 
experimented in the use of distemper for illustrative work. He 
was never idle. Every phase of picturesque city life and charac- 
ter came within the scope of his quick pencil, and his collection 
of sketch-books already formed an extensive working library. 
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In 1876 began that period of his career which may be con- 
sidered to have first established his reputation before the public. 
The appearance, in the St. Nicholas magazine, of an article 
illustrated by him called “A Horse Hotel,” and relating to the 
enormous stables of one of the local street-car companies, 
heralded a long series of pictures from his pencil in Scrzbner’s 
Monthly, the progenitor of the present Century. These pictures, 
for spirit, dash, ready grasp of character and sense of the pic- 
turesque, even in the simplest and rudest material, stood alone. 
The most hopelessly unpictorial subjects became picturesque in 
his hands; and in every sketch and drawing the imprint of its 
origin stood boldly 
forth. The eye sin- 
gled them out at 
once, and they left 
no one under the ins ye)! 
necessity of inquir- -® 
ing who the artist 
was, for their identi- 
ty proclaimed itself. 

In two details he 
drove the engravers 
to despair. He not 
only made the sim- 
ple outline, with its 
precise, firm touch, 
expressive of finish 
by its various inflec- 
tions of thickness 
and strength, but in 
his more finished 
drawings on _ the 
small magazine scale © 
he introduced the 
massive breadth and 
large treatment of 
cartoons of _ great 
size. The engrav- 
ers, who at that 
time to a certain extent dominated the artists, accustomed to 
handle the carefully rounded-off and elaborated drawings of 
the older school, declared it impossible to produce effects from 
these, where the thickness or delicacy of a line, or the variations 


Note.—Gen. Parker was Gen. Grant’s military secretary. 
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of masses of shade laid on with a flat brush constituted color, 
texture, and modelling. Here his old experience as an engraver 
stood him in good stead. After he had grown weary of seeing 
his drawings butchered by ignorant or careless hands, he delib- 
erately and in detail laid down directions as to how they should 
be cut, and the en- 
gravers found that 
the impossible was 
possible after all. 

Since that time 
many men _ have 
worked upon the 
same principle, and 
have had their 
drawings translated 
with brilliant suc- 
cess, thanks, large- 
ly, to the resolute 
stand made by this 
one man in defence 
of his idea. It may 
be stated that his 
methods were vio- 
eae lently attacked by 
VULIA SRAMLIS. - suo PATRILK PAUL KELLY - . the veteran artist 
and wood-engraver 

oe halewe, in the AZtlantic Monthly, but Mr. Linton, one of 
A greatest men in his art whom the world has produced, be- 
longed distinctly to the old school, although it was a school of 
his own which he created out of the old lines. He subsequently 
modified his opinions upon this and many other matters, when 
his logical intelligence completely comprehended the tendency 
of the time, for he was too great an artist and too honest a 
critic to permit prejudice to blind him to justice. Meanwhile 
his attack had the result of doing its victim more good than 
harm. 

The productiveness of Mr. Kelly as a draughtsman continued, 
and, indeed, has never been entirely suspended to this day. 
But his restless and experimental spirit, that spirit of the artist 
in whom creativeness is ever active and ambition grows but 
more eager by conquest, led him into a field in which he found 
his true vocation, and in which he occupies a unique position 
in American art. 
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From boyhood he had been a diligent student of American 
history, and especially of the military history of this country. 
He had gone deeply into the details of our great wars, and had 
sought out and located many relics hitherto decaying in obscur- 
ity. Without being aware of it, he had gathered a great mass 
of material for reference, both artistic and literary, in the course 
of his general employment: notes and memoranda made simply 
because they interested him, and without a special view te any 
future application of them to practical use. The time arrived 
when this special direction of his taste, and this accumulation 
of information and knowledge, decided the turning point of his 
career. 

He had painted a portrait of General Sheridan from life, the 
general having given him sittings for it. The portrait, treated 
with great vigor, and with a strong grasp of character, had 
gained the approval of the original, and of his circle of friends 
and associates. The artist’s father, while viewing it, dropped a 
remark as to who would be likely some day to make a statue 
of the general. It 
was only a casual 
observation, but it 
produced  impor- 
tant results. 

Mr. Kelly had 
not only no practi- 
cal knowledge of 
the methods of 
modelling or sculp- 
ture, but had not 
even considered the 
possibility of ever 
acquiring them. 
But the suggestion 
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him thinking. He nies 

pondered over a plan by which he might convert his Sheridan por- 
trait into a statue, and made studies of it from various stand- 
points, erecting on paper, as it might be, the elevation, at different 
stations of view, of a sculptured work. The farther he advanced 
with these studies, the greater grew the fascination of that new 
possibility which rested in them. But to make drawings was one 
thing. To build up a plastic work, in a medium entirely novel to 

NoTE.—The above is an altar-panel in the Paulist Church, N. Y. 
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him, was quite another. The very difficulties the work presented, 
however, were with him an incitement to its accomplishment. 
He applied to his friend, Mr. Jonathan Scott Hartley, the 
sculptor, for advice. Mr. Hartley provided him with a recipe 
for the composition of hard wax for modelling, as well as with 
such technical suggestions as were necessary. His mother pre- 
pared the wax according to the formula, and the statuette, or, 
more properly speaking, the present small model for what should 
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PAUL REVERE. 


some day be a grand public monument to one of the greatest 
of American soldiers, was completed. The artist wished to ex- 
hibit it at the National Academy of Design, but it would be 
necessary to cover it with a glass case in order to do so. He 
hesitated to incur the expense, his means being restricted, not 
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knowing whether it would be accepted by the jury of admission ; 
but, fortunately for him, he showed the work to Mr. J. G. 
Brown. This noble veteran, to whom true talent never appealed 
in vain, said simply: “Buy the glass.” He bought the glass. 
The statuette appeared in the Academy exhibition of 1879. 

At that time Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, was president 














MOLLY PITCHER AT MONMOUTH. 


of the Academy. He noticed the work, and called General 
Sheridan’s attention to it. The general had not been aware 
that it was in progress at all. He had sat for a painting, not 
a statue. He visited the Academy, and, enthusiastic as he was 
by nature, the rest came naturally. The composition, in spite 
of trifling dilettante criticism against it, must be accepted, up- 
on the positively expressed approbation of the original,* as the 
authoritative statue of Fighting Phil. Sheridan, for all time, and 


in fact as the only one in existence. 
* CHICAGO, February 27, 1881. 

My DEAR Mr. KELLy: A short time ago, just before I started for New Mexico, I re- 
ceived your letter, notifying me of the completion of the statuette, and that you would send 
meacopy. Yesterday it was sent home, and myself and friends had an opportunity of see- 
ing it, and one and all expressed their admiration of your spirited work. The action is mar- 
vellously good, the accuracy of detail and likeness of myself is wonderful in so small a work. 
In addition to all this there is aspirit in the entire work of both horse and man which cannot 
well be equalled. Iam greatly pleased at your success, and will to-morrow place the statuette 
where it can be seen by the public. I shall want one in bronze as soon as you put it in metal, 
which I understood was your intention. 

With kind regards and thanks, I am yourstruly, P. H. SHERIDAN, 
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Of the artist’s works in sculpture since the Sheridan statue 
much more might be said than the reasonable limitations of an 
article of this character render possible. To allude to but a 
few of them will be sufficient to give an idea of the extent and 


character of all. 
He has on the battle monument at Monmouth, N. J., five 














ARNOLD WOUNDED AT SARATOGA. 


bronze panels, representing scenes associated with this memora- 
ble field. On the battle monument at Saratoga are two. On 
the field of Gettysburg is his monument to the Sixth New York 
Cavalry. His colossal figure of Columbia, calling the nation to 
arms, caps the column of the Volunteer’s monument at Troy, 
N. Y. He has now in hand another important statue, of Zebu- 
lon M. Pike, the discoverer of Pike’s Peak, which is to be pre- 
sented to the City of Manitou, Colorado, by Col. Jerome B. 
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Wheeler, for whom he has also executed a monument at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. His model for a statue of Paul Revere, 
for the city of Boston, secured the first prize in competition, 
but was never executed zm extenso, as the subscription was not 
completed. Of his Sheridan I have already spoken. He has also 
modelled a noble and characteristic figure of General Grant, 
at the lines at Fort Donelson, for which he had sittings from 
the general. Among a number of panels which he has executed 
may be justly singled out a portrait of Thomas A. Edison, and 
one of Admiral Worden, who commanded the Monitor in her 














RAMSAY DEFENDING HIS GUNS AT MONMOUTH. 


fight with the Merrimac, that fight which revolutionized the 
methods of marine warfare of the whole world. 

In these subjects, which are an index to the others which 
have not been enumerated, the national tendency of Mr. Kelly’s 
creativeness is abundantly illustrated. He is an American artist, 
dealing with American subjects, as well, above all, as dealing 
with them in his own way. The same originality of treatment 
reveals itself in them as in his illustrations and his pictures. 
They reflect neither the Italians of the Renaissance nor the 
Frenchmen of the present; they reflect the artist himself. 

The characteristics of his imaginative compositions are pic- 
turesqueness of conception and arrangement, and boldness and 
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breadth of treatment. At the same time historical details are 
closely adhered to, both in the compositions themselves and in 
the minor accessories. The artist’s fund of information, gathered 
as it were by mere accident, here comes into play. He brings 
to his task the knowledge of an archzologist, and, without obtrud- 
ing it upon the observer, gives 
to his works a permanent his- 
torical value. In the course of 
his researches for these works 
he has assembled a mass of ma- 
terial of a literary and historic 
importance entirely independent 
of the artistic results to which 
they were contributory. The 
pictorial effect of a composi- 
tion is, naturally, first with him. 
But there must come accuracy 
of detail, in costume and the 
like, down to its minutest 
items. These things may not 
be observed by every one; in 
fact they are not designed to 
be observed. They are only 
portions of the whole. But the 
artist is only satisfied when he 
has acquired them. As long as 
he knows that they are there, 
he is satisfied that he has, at 
least, done the best for his com- 
position that circumstances per- 
mitted. 

There is a singular fascina- 
tion about tracing the career of 
a gifted man through its vari- 
ous stages of development. The 
fascination becomes greater when this development is indepen- 
dent of all conventional assistance, when the man, in fact, 
makes himself, and when his individuality and force of character 
render him the conqueror of success against all possible diffi- 
culties. Had James E. Kelly undergone the course of European 
training, by the rules of masters and of schools, which has 
filled the country with artists who work like their masters and 
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their schools, his personality would probably have been lost. 
At any rate its vigor would have been impaired. But studying 
and working at home, in his own manner, seeking knowledge, 
not waiting to be taught it, and analyzing it, not accepting it 
as a lesson, he has grown and expanded in healthy soil: in soil 
so fertile that it warms and enriches his talent to ever higher 
and riper fructification. 

His most recently completed work, and one of the most im- 
portant of all of his productions, is an illustration of this. It 
is the reredos for the beautiful altar of the Church of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, in this city. This reredos has for its subject the 
apotheosis of St. Justinus, the martyr whose story is one of the 
only partially unveiled mysteries of the history of the early 
Christian faith. Justinus, according to the meagre facts of his- 
tory, was a pagan, born in one of the Roman cities of ancient 
Samaria. The date of his birth is obscure, but the fact that he 
was converted to Christianity and became an earnest and elo- 
quent advocate of the faith is assured. He is supposed to have 
been beheaded about the year 165 A.D., in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, in consequence of his refusal to conform to the rites 
of Roman paganism. The relics of his martyrdom, found in the 
catacombs, now rest within the altar erected to his honor in 
this city, and for which Mr. Kelly has provided one of the 
most noteworthy pieces of ecclesiastical sculpture in the United 
States. 

The reredos represents St. Justinus, with two supporting 
angels, in about half the size of life.. The conception of the 
work, its composition and characterization, are thoroughly orig- 
inal, and its execution is as refined as its sentiment is noble. 
Justinus is a heroic manly figure, the type of the fearless ex- 
pounders of the faith of his day, who went forth upon their 
missions knowing that their termination must be a cruel death 
at the hands of their foes. The suggestion of upward movement 
in this figure is subtly conveyed by the graceful arrangement of 
the lines. The supporting angels, graceful female forms, are 
mere accessories to the composition. The artist, by a bold but 
thoroughly commendable innovation upon the conventional rules, 
has made them to appear rather as wafting than raising the 
martyr upwards, towards his celestial crown. 

I might write much more about this artist, whose career I 
have watched with unvarying interest for many years. It would 
be a pleasure to me to do so, as an act of recognition to him- 
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self. But exhaustive biographies belong to books, not to peri- 
odical literature. The time will come when some pen, more 
eloquent perhaps, but certainly not more appreciative, than 
mine, will do full justice to him, for out of the current conten- 
tions of schools and fads in American art he is destined to 
arise as one of a group that might almost be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hands as American artists in fact, not merely in 


name. 
ALFRED TRUMBLE. 


OCTOBER. 


Bright October, brown and sere! 
Genial sunshine, freshen’d air, 
Summer heats and storms repair. 
*« Ling’ring flowers love to rest 
y verdure-mantled breast. 
Bird, and bee, and butterfly 
Revel, ere they say good-by. 
Festal garb thy woods have donn’d, 
Where the green yet lingers fond 
Blent with scarlet, crown’d with gold. 
Be it warm or be it cold, 


Give me October! 
ALBA. 





GLADSTONE. 


GLADSTONE. 


‘* Who broke no promise, served no private end ; 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend.” 


. HE figure that looms largest in the public life of 
Great Britain at the present moment is un- 
doubtedly that of the great old statesman of 
eighty-three years, whose eyes have not been 
- dimmed by the mists that oftentimes cloud the 
vision of old age, and whose elastic step still keeps pace with 
the spirit of progress and reform. His powers of life at such 
an age are the marvel of his contemporaries, and his public 
spirit and patriotism have been aptly likened to Tennyson’s pic- 
ture of the feelings of Ulysses on his return home from his 
lengthened wanderings after the siege of Troy. He was a man 
well stricken in years, laden with honors, outworn with toil; he 
was entitled to his rest, but he could not rest. Rest did not 
belong to that spirit with which Heaven had inspired him. His 
indomitable will, his undying energy, drove him to more heroic 
deeds, and to still greater labors. So has it been with Gladstone. 
Six years ago the Tory party, to quote Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words, were “running a race with an old man’s life,” and many 
of their leading men were not ashamed to avow the brutal sen- 
timent ; but their ungenerous hopes have been disappointed, and 
the old man has lived to form another ministry. 

It is more than twelve years since his own countrymen be- 
gan to gaze in amazement at the industry and mental capacity 
of their venerable statesman. In 1880, when he had already 
passed years three score and ten, he entered on his historic 
campaign in denunciation of the Bulgarian atrocities, and hurled 
Beaconsfield from office. In 1885 he sounded the tocsin of war 
once more, and again led his party to victory; and on the de- 
feat—the temporary defeat—of his Home-Rule Bill, in 1886, he 
faced the country again, and received his dismissal with the 
same equanimity that had characterized his previous triumphs. 
History, surely, affords no sublimer spectacle than that present- 
ed in the last years of his life, in which, at a time when nature 
calls imperatively for repose, he undertakes the gigantic task 
of making peace between two angry nations that have battled 
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relentlessly for centuries, and seeks to crown a wonderful career 
by arousing the conscience of his countrymen in regard to the 
system of government under which Ireland has for so long suf- 
fered. 

What a wonderful career his has been, and how many strik- 
ing achievements have been crowded into it! He was the first 
to promulgate the habit of thrift amongst the people, and 
to give them the facilities for saving their pence and shillings. 
His Railway Act of 1844 legalized the claim of the masses 
to cheap locomotion, and settled the pretensions of the rail- 
way corporations to monopolies; and by the Corn Laws and 
the Navigation Laws he also left his mark in history. His 
first budget, in 1853, abolished the duty on over one hundred 
articles, and relieved the people of taxation to the amount 
of five millions of pounds; so that there is not a householder 
in Great Britain to-day who has not directly and largely bene- 
fited by his legislation. He abolished the prohibitive tax on 
newspapers, despite the most virulent opposition of the Con- 
servative party and the House of Lords; and in 1869, in face 
of enormous difficulties, he triumphantly carried his disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church Act, by virtue of which the 
Irish people—devout Catholics as the enormous majority of 
them are—were relieved of the monstrous injustice of having 
to support a church with which less than a tenth of them 
were insympathy. That measure of justice was supplemented 
by an Irish Land Act which considerably clipped the claws of 
the Irish landlords; but his great achievement in that respect 
was passed into law in 1880, when, by a further measure, he 
established in Ireland judicial tribunals to determine the rents 
which tenants should fairly pay, and at the same time as- 
serted their rights to free sale and fixity of tenure. His 
Franchise Bill in 1884 added no less than two million house- 
holders to the electorate, and enabled the Irish people, for 
the first time in their history, to return to Parliament eighty- 
six pledged supporters of the Irish demand. These are but a 
few of his many striking reforms; but they are sufficient to 
make one wonder what, if it be true that Mirabeau was the 
incarnation of an epoch, should be said of Gladstone, for his is 
a career pregnant with changes that once seemed revolutionary, 
and almost monotonous in the recurrence of triumphs over ob- 
stacles that ninety men in every hundred would at first sight 
declare insuperable. And—best of all—as Longfellow wrote of 
Burns: 





GLADSTONE, 


“ Stil the burden of his song 
Is love of right, disdain of wrong ; 
Its master chords 
Are manhood, freedom, brotherhood ; 
Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 


“ And now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plough. 
He sits beside each ingle-nook, 
His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough.” 


As the greatest British orator of his generation, Gladstone’s 
position is unchallenged. The rich, silvery tones, the delightful 
modulation and soft resonance of his voice, the natural ges- 
tures which he employs, the deliberation, and withal the earnest- 
ness, of his words, and the succinct reasoning with which he step 
by step unfolds his arguments—all strike the listener with ad- 
miration. True, old age has somewhat weakened his splendid 
powers of elocution, and there is betimes more huskiness in his 
voice than his admirers like to admit; but behind the enfeebled 
power of lungs there is the same old spirit, the same sprightly 
vigor, the same enthusiasm that for half a century has enchanted 
his countrymen, and made even some of his political opponents 
confess that as an Englishman they are proud of him. 

Not the least striking feature of his personality is the extra- 
ordinaty versatility of his genius. ‘He unites cotton with cul- 
ture and Manchester with Oxford,” was the figure employed by 
a critic who wished to emphasize his many-sided accomplishments. 
Yesterday it was a masterly oration on current politics; to-day 
it is a magazine article on some question of ancient classics, or, 
mayhap, on the ecclesiastical architecture of the twelfth century ; 
to-morrow it will be a practical discourse on jam-making; and so 
from day to day. Once he sat for Oxford in the imperial Par- 
liament, and as its representative reflected more credit upon 
that city than it ever reflected upon him; but the time came 
when Oxford treated Gladstone as Edinburgh treated Macaulay 
and bade him “never more be officer of hers.” The world has 
long ago passed the verdict that the loss was Oxford’s; and 
were the opportunity now afforded to its electors they would 
probably endorse the judgment. 
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He differs, too, from most English statesmen in that he does 
not think England the world, or his own country the only one 
in which liberty can really flourish; and he therefore watches 
the contemporary history and struggles of all lands as closely as 
he studies their past records. Freedom is as dear to him in 
Bulgaria or in Ireland as it is in America or in Brita‘n, and tyr- 
anny as odious in St. Petersburg as in London. His mind is 
cast in a deeply religious mould, and his love of religion and 
things religious is as old as himself; but he tempers his devo- 
tion to the church of his -childhood and his old age with an 
equal devotion to the principle of religious equality, and his iden- 
tification with the dominant sect has not been allowed to inter- 


HAWARDEN. 


pose between him and Irish disestablishment, or to prevent him 
from declaring his sympathy with the movement to effect a 
similar operation on the state churches of Scotland and of 
Wales. 

But his Liberalism has in it a touch of conservatism, and his 
opponents will perhaps begin to realize how conservative he 
really is only when he will have passed beyond the reach of their 
heartless gibes and vindictive personal abuse. Many, indeed, of 
his political admirers do not hesitate to dub him the greatest 
Conservative of the time, for he exerts the most conservative of 
influences on the mo~ radical of political parties. Revolution- 
ary doctrines and methods are to him “the abomination of de- 
solation”; and he has more than once severely tried the loyalty 
of his followers by his scrupulous regard for established prerog- 
atives and for the interests of others. The favorite charge with 
his opponents is what they affect to regard as his “ unscrupulous 
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inconsistency.” He entered political life as a member of one 
party, and became the leader of another, say his critics. But so 
did the “patron saint of Toryism’’—Beaconsfield—who was in 
earlier days “the rising hope of the stern and unbending Radi- 
cals.” Parnell, too, began as a Tory; and the late Conserva- 
tive leader, Mr. W. H. Smith, turned his back on Liberalism 
only after being blackballed at a London Liberal Club. Politi- 
cal prejudice is generally inherited ; and it is nothing to a man’s 
discredit if reflection and experience dispel those prejudices. It 
was Sydney Smith, I think, who defined the man with unalterable 
opinions as an unalterable jackass, and Gladstone does not 
claim the distinction that the witty Englishman was willing to 
confer upon those who would turn consistency into a fad. He 
has toned down some of his old theories; he has expanded and 
developed others; for, to quote from one of his own speeches, 
“he has been all his life a learner, and is a learner still.” “I 
was educated,” said the Liberal leader, on another occasion—“ I 
was educated to regard liberty as an evil; I have learnt to re- 
gard it as a good. That is a formula which sufficiently explains 
all the changes of my political convictions. Except in that par- 
ticular I am not conscious of having changed much. . . . I 
have never been a lover of change, nor do I regard it as a good 
in itself. Liberty, however, zs good in itself, and the growing 
recognition of that is the key to all those changes of which you 
speak.” Wor have those changes been time-serving. In not one 
of them has he bent before a popular storm, but, on the con- 
trary, has had in every case to educate up to his ideas the ma- 
jority of the electorate. The passing of such a simple act of 
justice as the disestablishment of the Irish Church shook the 
faith of “Anglican England,” and roused enormous hostility be- 
fore the people could be induced to view the position from the 
stand-point of their leader; and his recognition of the Irish de- 
mand for legislative autonomy entailed, as he had reckoned, a 
crushing defeat in Parliament and an equally crushing defeat at 
the polls. But confident in the righteousness of the cause, he 
was content to wait till the seeds he was sowing would take 
root and bring forth fruit. Through six dreary years he ap- 
pealed to the consciences of his countrymen to cast aside their 
anti-Irish prejudices, and recognize Irishmen, not as their infe- 
riors, but as their equals; and his brilliant victory at the elec- 
tions one year ago showed that his lessons had been learned, 
and that the people had once more admitted the greater pru- 
dence and foresight of their grand old leader. His changes have 
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been part of the process of evolution, born of experience; and 
in every case the nation has, sooner or later, signified its appro- 
val—and signified it with emphasis. 

{.| The veteran statesman is often taunted with the allegation 
that he only espoused Home Rule in 1886, but of that charge he 
has already been acquitted 
by his quondam colleague, 
the Duke of Devonshire, 
who declared in a speech 
delivered after the introduc- 
tion of the Home-Rule Bill 
that no one who had fol- 
lowed Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
cent career, or had lately 
been associated with him in 
the management of public 
affairs, could feel honest sur- 
prise at his adoption of 
Home Rule. Moreover, un- 
til the Franchise Bill of 1884 
was passed, the Irish Na- 
tionalist party was but a 
fraction of the Irish repre- 
sentation, and it was only 
at the elections of 1885 that 
the Irish people were en- 
abled to demonstrate in a 
constitutional manner that 
the enormous majority of 
them was unanimous in the 
demand for the restoration 
of their national rights. It 
was by Gladstone’s efforts 
that the franchise was 
extended to Ireland, and 
the inevitable corollary—a Home-Rule Bill—was introduced after 
the subsequent elections. 

“How cruelly do those men,” said Mrs. Gladstone to an in- 
terviewer some months ago, “misunderstand my husband when 
they say that his passionate interest in Ireland is but a thing of 
yesterday. Well do I remember the day when he received his 
first ministerial appointment, in 1841, from the hands of the 
great Sir Robert Peel. It was two years after our marriage, and 
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I remember that the day of which I am now speaking was that 
on which my niece, poor Lady Frederick Cavendish, was born. 
My husband came home and threw himself into a chair, looking 
quite depressed. ‘What have they given you?’ I asked. ‘The 
Board of Trade,’ he replied, ‘and I wanted above all things to 
have the Irish secretaryship, which they have given to Lord 
Eliot, together with a seat in the cabinet. I did not want a 
seat in the cabinet, but I did want to follow Thomas Drummond, 
and to assist in governing Ireland according to his ideas and 
principles.’ They thought my husband would be a good man 
for the Board of Trade because he is a merchant’s son; but 
from the outset of his political career it was his darling ambi- 
tion to take hold of the Irish question.” 

Few of his political pamphlets have attracted so much at- 
tention and comment as his pronouncement on “ Vaticanism,” 
the vigor of his attack on the Papacy and Catholicity—especially 
coming from the defender of the Oxford movement—causing no 
small surprise to students of his public career. His maturer 
judgment has led him to retract much of what he wrote in the 
hurry and energy of youth; and only a few months ago he 
availed himself of a fitting opportunity to recant the charges of 
Catholic disloyalty—or rather the incompatibility of loyalty to 
the pope and to the queen—and the impossibility of good Catholics 
being good citizens; for practice and experience in public affairs 
had taught him that his theoretical deductions were illusive. 
The occasion was the introduction into Parliament by Mr. Glad- 
stone last year, during the régime of the Conservative govern- 
ment, of a bill to revoke and annul all acts of Parliament which 
exclude Catholics from the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland and the 
lord-chancellorship of England, they, with the throne, being 
the only offices from which Catholics are still debarred. His 
scheme was defeated by the Conservative majority in the House 
of Commons; but any bill if once introduced, and unanimously 
adopted, by the Liberal party is certain of early enactment, 
and here again, therefore, we find the Liberal leader educating 
his party and his countrymen, even at the expense of defeat 
and passing unpopularity. ‘A Jesuit in disguise,’ “A truckler 
to Rome,” “A Papist at heart,”’ are terms ethereal in their mild- 
ness compared with others which the introduction of the Dis- 
abilities Removal Bill provoked; but the alarmist bigots have 
found Gladstone’s power too strong for them, and make to-day 
no secret of their conviction that Gladstone’s defeat last year 
on the measure is but the prelude to its early success. 





GLADSTONE. 


“How comes it so? 
He used no magic and he owned no spell, 
But with keen glance, strong will, and weighty blow 
Did one thing at a time and did it well; 
And sought no praise from men, but in God’s eye 
Nobly to live content, or nobly die.” 


In his home life this great Englishman is an object of love 
to all around him. His habits are simplicity itself, and austere 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S DAUGHTER AND GRANDCHILD, 


only in their regularity. Retiring to bed about midnight, he is 
called at half-past seven every morning, and always rises in- 
stantly; and be the weather what it may, an hour later finds 
him at church, three-quarters of a mile off. And to see the 
religious devotion of the old statesman is an event not soon to 
be forgotten, for all through prayers he kneels, with an endur- 
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ance that many of his juniors must envy, on the hard stone 
floor. To hear him “read the lessons” during service is the 
ambition of most visitors to Hawarden, and the devotion he 
breathes into every word is characteristic of the earnestness of 
his life. On his return from morning service he breakfasts, and 
then proceeds to deal with his correspondence, which, as might 
be expected, is of a very heterogeneous nature, and always en- 
tails, even when he is aided by a corps of secretaries, several 
hours’ attention. Two o'clock finds him at luncheon, after which 
he spends a few hours in his library; and when he has taken 
his evening walk or drive, dinner-time has come upon him. The 
interval between that hour and bed-time is also devoted to 
study, so that altogether this octogenarian leads a wonderfully 
busy life. That life’s race, however, is all but run; and though 
his illustrious physician, Sir Andrew Clarke, jocularly insists that 
his patient is possessed of such extraordinary vitality that there 
is “no apparent reason why he should not go on living for 
ever,” his admirers—and they are numbered by the million— 
fear that his time amongst them must be reckoned by months. 
But be that as it may, he has lived long enough to establish 
his position as the greatest statesman of his time, and the great- 
est in the range of English history. 


JEREMIAH MACVEAGH. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM TARSUS IN CILICIA, 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST. PAUL. 


® HE Letter of the Bishop of Tarsus, of which I 
present below a translation, was sent to me 
through the venerable Bishop de Goesbriand of 
Burlington, with a letter from himself, which is 
a sufficient attestation of the genuine and trust- 
worthy nature of the Oriental prelate’s communication and 
appeal. All our readers will be charmed with the description 
of the native country of St. Paul, and edified by the account 
which the modern Paul of Tarsus gives of his apostolic labors 
in the very footsteps of his illustrious predecessor. The forti- 
tude, courage, and hopefulness with which the missionary bishop 
struggles against poverty, hardships, and opposition awaken our 
admiration and sympathy. The narrative is like an appendix 
to the Acts of the Apostles, or a postscript to one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Of course, the bishop’s maive confidence that the 
Congregation of St. Paul will build a church in Tarsus to his 
honor must be disappointed. It is only a modest contribution 
which is within our power, besides the publication of the 
bishop’s appeal in this magazine. 

The apathy and parsimony toward Catholic Foreign Missions 
which prevail generally are lamentable, although in part excus- 
able. They are becoming, however, always less and less excus- 
able, so far as our own most flourishing provinces are con- 
cerned; as the wealth of Catholics increases, their own religious 
wants are more amply provided for, and attention is more dis- 
tinctly called to the great needs and the promising outlook of 
our missionary enterprises. 

The great zeal of our Holy Father Leo XIII. for missions 
to the Eastern schismatics is well known. The newspapers and 
occasional visits of Eastern missionaries have lately made us ac- 
quainted with the existence of a deep and widely-spread move- 
ment of return to unity in the bosom of the separated commu- 
nions. There are three great divisions of Eastern schismatics : 
the Greeks, whose separation dates from the eleventh century ; 
the Nestorians, and the Eutychians, whose schism originated in 
heresy respecting the dogma of the Incarnation, as defined by 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and dates from the 
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fifth century. When their minds and consciences are awakened 
to the sin and the blighting misery of their state of schism, 
their return to unity is much facilitated by the fact that they have 
not wandered so far away from their original Catholicism as 
the Protestants of the West. Retaining an episcopate of a 
valid consecration, and such a large amount of Catholic doctrine 
and ritual, corporate reunion can be effected whenever bishops, 
with their clergy and people, submit to the Holy See. Single 
conversions of individual priests and laymen require less change 
than in the case of Protestants. A general reconciliation of 
these Eastern Christians is devoutly to be hoped for, and ear- 
nestly to be labored for. Western Christians owe their Chris- 
tianity to the East. Now that it is flourishing and powerful 
in the West, decayed, blighted, and down-trodden in the East, 
under the baleful influence of schism and Mohammedanism, the 
West owes to Eastern Christendom, to the memory of the 
apostles and the great fathers of the church, to Jesus Christ 
and his Cross, a great debt of gratitude. The East sent mis- 
sionaries to the West, and the West is bound to send mission- 
aries to the East. 

To the memory of St. Paul a special debt of gratitude is 
due, and there cannot be a better way of paying it than by 
sending help to the destitute and struggling Catholics of his 
native country, who are in want of churches, of schools, of 
priests—of the most necessary means of practising their religion. 
To build a church in honor of St. Paul in Tarsus seems to me 
a work to which every one who is sensible of the gratitude 
which we owe to that great apostle should gladly contribute, 
according to his ability. The apostolic bishop who is charged 
with the pastoral care of the few and poor Catholics of Cilicia, 
cannot hope to erect in Tarsus a St. Paul’s Cathedral which 
shall equal the Roman Basilica, or even St. Paul’s Church in 
New York. His expectations are moderate, and will be satis- 
fied by the erection of a church sufficient for the religious 
needs of his people. It is evident that a bishop whose annual 
revenue is only $500 will thankfully receive even a small con- 
tribution, and it will be a shame if there are not enough of 
these from different quarters, coming in little rills into his trea- 
sury, to enable him to provide for the immediate and pressing 
wants of his diocese. 

I will gladly receive and securely transmit any donations, 
large or small, which may be sent to me, for St. Paul’s Church 
in Tarsus; and I will be greatly obliged to any editors of 
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Catholic papers who will communicate the contents of the pre- 
sent article to their readers, through their columns. 

In my translation there may be some errors in proper 
names, since it is not always easy to ascertain correctly what 
they are from a French manuscript. 

AucusTINE F. HEwITt. 


THE BISHOP OF BURLINGTON’ LETTER. 


CATHEDRAL OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT, July 24, 1893. 


Very Rev. Father Hewit, C.S.P.: 

DEAR FATHER: Whilst attending the Eucharistic Congress in 
Jerusalem I became intimately acquainted with Right Rev. P. 
Terzian, Bishop of Tarsus. Like all the Catholic prelates of dif- 
ferent rites in the East, he is a learned, very exemplary bishop ; 
but like all the prelates of the Levant, extremely poor. I was 
rather pleased when, of himself, he spoke to me about the 
Congregation of St. Paul in America, and of his idea of writing 
to you. I could but encourage him to do so, knowing your 
charity and your power to do good. 

I returned from Jerusalem with the conviction that the 
harvest indeed is ripe in that country. 

So write to Paul of Tarsus and help him if you can. 

God bless you and all your works. I have the honor to be 
respectfully and truly yours, 

L. DE GOESBRIAND, 


Bp. of Burlington, Vt. 


THE LETTER OF BISHOP PAUL OF TARSUS. 


ADANA, ASIATIC TURKEY, 
June 29, 1893. 


Very Rev. Father Hewit, C.S.P.: 

Having been informed of the interest which you take, Very 
Rev. Father, in all works for the honor of St. Paul, I take 
the liberty of sending you this relation concerning my diocese 
of Adana and Tarsus, the country of St. Paul, of which I was 
consecrated bishop one year ago. 

My diocese, which embraces the greater part of ancient Cilicia, 
is situated on the Mediterranean, confronting on the south-west 
the island of Cyprus. It is bounded on the east by the pre- 
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fecture of Aleppo and the territory of Marash, on the north 
by the province of Czsarea, from which it is separated by the 
lofty chains of Mt. Taurus. On its southern coast it has the 
port of Mersina. 

These missions were commenced about forty years ago, and at 
present we count 3,000 souls, converts from the Armenian 
schism. In all the province there are above 100,000 schismatics. 
Our Catholics are at Tarsus, Adana, and other towns in the 
vilayet of Adana. There is one priest in each of the four mis- 
sions of Adana, Tarsus, Sis, and Hadjine, who work with an 
admirable zeal, but are too few for the amount of labor required 
in missions scattered over such an extensive territory. 

Tarsus, a city celebrated from time immemorial, as is attest- 
ed by coins marked with Phcenician and Greek characters which 
have been discovered, is built on slightly elevated ground. Al- 
exander the Great conquered it. It was illustrious as the chief 
seat of learning after Athens, and its Academy and colleges 
sometimes even surpassed those of Athens. The rivers Caly- 
cadmus, Sarus, and Pyramus water this delicious and fertile 
land, flowing down from mountains covered with an almost 
perpetual snow. The Cydnus, celebrated in history, flows by 
Tarsus, and in ancient times was navigable, and famous for the 
rapidity of its current and the coldness of its waters, in which 
Alexander had a narrow escape from drowning. Tarsus was 
the birthplace of some distinguished personages. Rome was in- 
debted to her for the brilliant professors Antipater, Archelaus, 
Nestor, the rhetorician Hermogenes, and the two Athenodori, 
Stoic philosophers, the latter of whom was the preceptor of 
Augustus. The physician Arius, also, was from Tarsus. It was 
subject to the Roman empire; Antony made it a free city as a 
reward for its friendly sentiments towards Julius Cesar, and in 
his honor it demanded that it should receive the name of Juli- 
opolis. In the time of our Lord Jesus Christ Tarsus was the 
metropolis of Cilicia. The greatest glory of this city consists in 
its having been the birthplace of the great Apostle St. Paul, 
the model of the apostolate, the vessel of election, whose 
charity and zeal never recoiled before any difficulty in spread- 
ing everywhere the knowledge and love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The first bishop of Tarsus was Jason, a relative of St. 
Paul. His successors were Urban, consecrated by St. Paul 
Athanasius, martyred under Valerian; Helenus, who assisted at 
the Council of Antioch in 268, and Clinus, who baptized St. 
Pelagia, the Virgin-Martyr of Tarsus. There are more than 
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five mosques which were formerly churches, dedicated to St. 
Sophia, St. Peter, St. Theodore, St. Paul, St. Stephen, the Holy 
Apostles, St. John Baptist, St. Sergius, St. Mary; of which the 
last mentioned is now in the possession of the Armenian schis- 
matics. The remaining antiquities are the Deunuk-Tach, generally 
regarded as the tomb of Sardanapalus, some walls, and two 
ancient gates. Medals and other objects appertaining to tombs 
are often found by making excavations in certain places. 

Until about A.D. 1100 Tarsus was very flourishing, and pre- 
sided over five metropolitan and eighteen suffragan sees. Un- 
happily, at the present time, the Christians of Cilicia, number- 
ing above 100,000, are separated from the communion of the 
church, and in a state of deplorable ignorance. Twenty-five 
years ago a small number of Armenians returned to the fold of 
the church, in Tarsus, and there are many others disposed to 
do likewise, but up to the present time we have not been able 
to build a church for our converts; and these Armenians, who 
are generally very pious and take great delight in assisting at 
the ceremonies of the church, after having given up their beau- 
tiful and magnificent monumental churches, have no suitable 
place for celebrating the sacred rites of religion; and thus, when 
they become Catholics are in a deplorable state of deprivation, and 
an object of derision to the Protestants. In this place we have 
a zealous and pious priest, who gathers our Catholics in a mis- 
erable chapel. We have a parochial school under the name of 
St. Paul; but the girls, for the want of a Catholic female school, 
attend the schools of the schismatics and Protestants. These 
last have a temple, three ministers educated in America, three 
well-appointed schools, one of which is a night-school for boys; the 
two others are for children of both sexes. Hundreds of children 
frequent these schools, many of whom are from all parts of Ci- 
licia, so that the youth of the province receive an anti-Catholic 
education, to our prejudice. American societies have occupied 
the important centres throughout all Cilicia; Tarsus, Adana, Sis, 
Hadjine, Chiar, Mopsuestia, Pajas, Mersina, Djebel; they have 
everywhere sumptuous establishments, schools, temples, colleges, 
orphanages; and while our works remain stationary on account 
of our poverty, the Protestants are gaining ground. Within forty 
years they have won over more than 20,000 souls in all Cilicia. 
But the Armenians, attached by their nature to the ceremonies 
of the church, are never centent to remain Protestants; they 
come to me from time to time, begging me to build churches 
and schools, and promising to become Catholics. Unhappily, 
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for the want of the necessary means, I can do nothing. My 
Very Rev. Father, during a year past, I run here and there, 
to hinder Protestant proselytism ; and not having priests enough, 
I go myself everywhere, to baptize infants, administer to the 
sick, bury the dead, and teach the catechism, so that I am often 
obliged to interrupt my ministry in one place in order to hasten 
to others. American societies lavish their gold and silver in 
Cilicia to seduce the Armenians, while I can build neither 
churches nor schools to confirm my neophytes in the holy faith. 

At Adana, the place of my residence, there is a church 
in a lamentable condition, the roof of which being of common 
earth, when it rains all the altars become wet; so that prompt 
and thorough repairs are absolutely necessary. [I should think 
so, indeed!] There are some hundreds of Catholics here; there 
is a school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception which is doing good, and I have lately myself 
commenced a school for boys; but, unhappily, both schools 
are too small. 

Sis, a very interesting city of Cilicia, is the residence of the 
schismatical patriarch of the Armenians, who are very numerous 
in that place. We have there a chapel, a school, lately opened 
under the direction of the zealous priest in charge of the mis- 
sion, and about one hundred recently converted Catholics. 

Hadjine is the principal mission of the diocese. It was be- 
gun twelve years ago, with five Catholic converts, who have in- 
creased to the number of above 2,000, which is being daily aug- 
mented. If we had a church, I am confident that the entire 
population of the city, which amounts to 30,000, would be con- 
verted. There is but one missionary there, a very devoted and 
zealous priest. I have opened a school which has 200 pupils. 
My heart bleeds for the 300 girls, who for the want of a Catho- 
lic school attend that of the Protestants. I hope that Providence 
will furnish the means of opening a school for these little 
girls. 

At Chiar, a village founded on the ruins of the ancient city 
of Gomana, a mission has existed during the last four years, 
embracing 45 families, to whom new converts are daily added, 
although there is no resident priest. I have commenced a school 
at this mission. Besides these localities, there are several other 
cities and villages which demand missionaries. I am obliged to 
visit them often, and to encourage the converts, who are ex- 
posed to the danger of becoming entirely discouraged and los- 
ing the faith, on account of the apparent and involuntary neg- 
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lect of them on our part. In order to furnish a supply of mis- 
sionaries for this vast diocese, I have received a number of young 
men to be instructed and trained for the ministry under my 
personal supervision. But for all these works I have only the 
moderate sum of 2,400 francs yearly, which I receive from the 
Propagation of the Faith. You can judge, my Very Rev. Father, 
of my precarious condition. How is it possible to meet the ex- 
penses of so many necessary works: visits to make, schools to 
support, chapels and presbyteries to build, and these poor Ar- 
menians to defend against an anti-Catholic propaganda ? 

Having come to this diocese after my consecration, one year 
ago, I made an apostolic visitation which lasted five months, 
amid many difficulties and dangers. I have traversed, during 
this journey, repeatedly, Mount Taurus, dangerous forests and 
valleys, exposed to the inclemency of the weather without a 
shelter, and often obliged to sleep on the mountains in the open 
air. Although suffering much, I was nevertheless content, rely- 
ing on the grace of God, which enables his servants to endure 
all things for the salvation of souls. But to this contentment 
succeeded a profound sentiment of sadness when I saw every- 
where newly-converted Catholics without priests, churches, or 
schools. I reflected, besides, that if I had sufficient resources 
at my disposal, the number of conversions would be greatly in- 
creased. I preached everywhere, always having a numerous au- 
dience. Where there was no chapel, I used to erect an altar in 
a cemetery; but when it rained I was obliged to resort to some 
miserable shelter, insufficient to contain half of the people, and 
constantly threatening to fall down on our heads. Indeed, I ad- 
mired the constancy and devotion of these neophytes, and the 
great sacrifice which they have made, in abandoning their large 
and beautiful churches, to assist at the Holy Sacrifice in a wretch- 
ed stable, enduring, moreover, a continual persecution from 
schismatics and Protestants. On account of this admirable con- 
stancy, I cannot doubt that a happy future for religion will dawn 
in this diocese. On my part, I will continue to labor for it, 
hoping for success. 

At the outset, we ought to build a church in honor of St. 
Paul, at Tarsus. This project was formed by my worthy prede- 
cessor, who obtained a sufficiently spacious site, upon which 
stands our present chapel. It has not been possible to erect 
the church thus far, and I believe that the accomplishment and 
the glory of this good work has been reserved by Divine Provi- 
dence for the Congregation of St. Paul in America. It would 
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be a strong blow against the anti-Catholic efforts which pro- 
fane this blessed soil, by false and dangerous teachings. Ameri- 
can Catholics, noble athletes of our holy religion, by erecting a 
worthy monument to the name of him who is their Patron, will 
compensate the evils and the desolation which have invaded this 
poor, unfortunate country ! 

This sanctuary will proclaim better than any words of mine 
your generosity, your lively faith, and your ardent charity. Your 
Congregation, which does so much good at home, will obtain 
also many conversions in this foreign and distant land, drawing 
down upon its members the benediction of God, for which the 
Pastor and people of this poor diocese will always pray with 
tears of joy and gratitude. 

Awaiting a favorable answer from you, my Very Rev. Father, 
I pray you to accept the assurance of the sentiments of profound 
respect and cordial affection, with which I have the honor to 


subscribe myself, 
Your Reverence’s very devoted and affectionate in our Lord, 


> PAUL TERZIAN, 
Bishop of Adana and Tarsus. 








COLONEL DONN PIATT. 


COLONEL DONN PIATT.* 


Beloved by some, misunderstood by more, 

His birth a blunder, and all lifea bore, 

He lived a dual nature to the end, 

Puzzling alike to enemy and friend ; 

With heart as tender as the world e’er found, 
He had the will to strike, the skill to hound ; 
Longing for love the paths of peace adorn, 
Fighting he passed in battle and in storm ; 

*T was more to shield the weak than serve the right 
That moved his heart to feel, his hand tosmite, 
And gained the name, unjust, of Ishmaelite. 


aR. CHARLES GRANT MILLER, without writing a 

% biography, has given us more than a biographical 

sketch of the brilliant Colonel Donn Piatt. Piatt 

came of that Kentucky-Virginia stock which has 

peopled southern Ohio, a hardy race of planters 
with brain and brawn—farmers indeed, but cultured gentlemen ; 


alumni of the University of Virginia, William and Mary’s, and 
old Bishop Chase’s school at Gambier, in Ohio, Kenyon College; 
ready and equipped, if occasion occurred, to serve the country 
in field of battle or halls of legislature; otherwise content to 
cultivate their fields and enjoy life midst the glories of that per- 
fect rural scenery which so abounds in beautiful southern Ohio. 
To Piatt there came occasion, and so he was prominent in poli- 
tics and literature. We congratulate Mr. Miller on his study— 
if we may translate the French word étude thus—of Colonel 
Piatt’s life. 

There is much that is remarkable in his boyhood. Mr. 
Miller quaintly tells us why his studies at the Atheneum in 
Cincinnati were interrupted. He threw the professor of mathe- 
matics out of the window. Most lads are content to throw the 
text-book out, being satisfied with a strong desire to throw the 
professor after it. Not so with Donn—both professor and book 
suffered the indignity. Mr. Miller remarks that “this precluded 
the possibility of his attending the Atheneum longer.” We 
should judge so!’ The lad was precocious and bright. ' He ,jhad 
as intimates and companions—and. mind you,.Donn was only a 


* Donn Piatt: His Works and Ways. By Charles Grant Miller. Poems and Plays. By 
Donn Piatt. Sunday Meditations and Selected Prose Sketches. By Donn Piatt: Cincinnati: 


Robert Clarke & Co. 1893. 
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lad in his early teens—Hiram Power, the sculptor; J. Q. A. 
‘Ward; the painter Frankensteine, Tucker, and Clevenger, well- 
known artists. 

We can fancy him in the studio of Power, or beside the 
easel of Ward, talking art and politics to those eminent men, 














DONN PIATT AT FIFTEEN. 


tolerated because of his brightness and quick wit, and loved 
because of his affectionate manner and gentle bearing. The 
man was in the boy. Journalist as a mere lad, and famous as 
the editor of the Mac-o-chee Press—an obscure country-town 
paper, but yet so brilliantly edited as to gain recognition the 
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country over. Soon into politics, and as soon into the halls of 
the legislature of Ohio as a member. Then came the years of 
his earnest literary work as a newspaper writer, and finally the 
establishment of the Washington Capita/, together with George 
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Alfred Townsend. We were at college in New Jersey in 1871-— 
2, and one of our companions used to receive the Capital, 
sent from home. Four of us—one from Kentucky, two from 
Washington, and one from Ohio—were accustomed to get to- 
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gether and read the Cafita/ out loud. Not an unremarkable fact 
that college boys were deeply interested in what Colonel. Piatt 
would have to say about politics, society, and literature. So it 
was, too, the country over. The Capital was read and quoted 
far and wide. His retirement to Mac-o-chee followed his career 














DONN PIATT AT THIRTY-FIVE. 


as a journalist, but Piatt had as a maxim “ Labor is health. It 
develops, strengthens, and contents the toiler, while it sweetens 
life.” Those years of retirement at Mac-o-chee were busy years, 
and were fruitful in the production of two of his books, and 
his work as editor of Belford's Magazine. Mr. Miller makes this 
strange survey of Colonel Piatt’s character in his final chapter: 
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“No two men looked at him alike. One was captivated by his 
sparkling wit, another interested in his bold thought, another 
touched by his tender sentiment, and another shocked at his 
keen, remorseless sarcasm. Different to every one, he was ever 
the same to each. A composite of the sternest, coldest Puritan 
and the most ardent Southern chivalry; the ceaseless conflict 
between the two elements made him an enigma to his friends, a 
wonder to his enemies, and a mystery to himself.” We do not 
think this just to Colonel Piatt or true in itself, though we take 
it as Mr. Miller’s honest estimate of his subject’s character. 
The volume is enjoyable reading and most interesting to the 
end. To Catholics it is interesting to note that Piatt was to- 
ward the end of his life a devout Catholic. He hardly was a 
convert. His mother, a very remarkable woman and of distin- 
guished ancestry, was a convert, and it is likely that Donn was 
baptized in the church as a boy. However no record of his 
baptism was ever found, and so Donn was conditionally bap- 
tized when he was formally received into the church. Of the 
other two books we need but add a word. Regarding his 
poetry, one may judge it from the first poem printed in the 
volume before us: 


“The bloom was on the alder 
And the tassel on the corn.” 


We think it his best; we think it beautiful in sentiment, and 
we rank it as good poetry. Doubtless it was the reading of 
this that led Whitcomb Riley a pilgrim to Mac-o-chee, and in- 
spired his verse-tribute to Piatt, which ends: 


“Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee: 
What a darling destiny 
Has been mine! To meet him there— 
Lolling in an easy chair 
On the terrace, while he told 
Reminiscences of old— 
Letting my cigar die out 
Hearing poems talked about, 
And entranced to hear him say 
Gentle things of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and the rest, 
Known to him as host and guest— 
Known to him as he to me, 
Donn Piatt of Mac-o-chee!” 
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In regard to the plays, we may state that so talented an ac- 
tress as Clara Morris, and careful. staging and a fair company, 
did not save one of them from utter failure in New York, where 
it was produced. They all read well enough, are full of that 
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dry wit for which Donn Piatt was famous, but they “act” bad- 
ly. Those who know Donn Piatt as soldier, journalist, and 
statesman will be astonished to learn that he is the author of 
a libretto for a comic opera. No one could be found to buy 
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it, though the music is said to be good and has a well-known 
composer for author. It cost Colonel Piatt no small amount of 
labor to write the book of this opera, and he was somewhat in 
conceit with the work. Yet he had that world-philosophy which 
understands a failure and acknowledges it. 

The third volume, Sunday Meditations and Selected Prose 
Writings, is the refined gold of Colonel Piatt’s literary work, 
only not a little of the dross adheres to the gold in the form of 
selected prose. 

We deem it would have been better not to have published 
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some of the “selected prose sketches,” as they are termed. They 
are purely “newspaper” writing in kind and matter. Mr. Miller 
has aptly said of a journalist that “while he lives he moulds pub- 
lic opinion after his own judgment; he marks out the destiny 
of nations; he stands as if with his hand on the pulse of the 
world, and measures the throb of every event in the universe ; 
and when he dies, not a line that he has written lives longer 
than the conditions that called it forth and gave it meaning.” 
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Then why put these newspaper sketches forth in a printed 
volume? The conditions that gave them meaning and called 
them forth have passed away; and too many of the con- 
ditions were purely local. To one who knew not the conditions 
some of them must seem positively vulgar. It grates on our 
sense of the “eternal fitness of things” that they should be 
found side by side with noble sentiments to be found in the 
““Sunday Meditations.” Perhaps Mr. Miller intended them as spe- 
cimens of Colonel Piatt’s wit. If so they are too numerous and 
more fittingly placed in the volume “ Works and Ways.” 

We believe the “Sunday Meditations” were written recently, 
and hence while the author was a Catholic. They demonstrate 
what an intense religious sentiment Colonel Piatt had. If the 
theologian may be inclined to think that now and then they 
limp in doctrine, let him consider the author. The wonder is 
they are so true. They are lofty and noble, and will inspire a 
love of truth and God, and all we understand by religion, in 
those who may read them. It is a pity they were not published 
by themselves, for they fill one hundred and seventy-nine pages. 

His literary style was of the highest in journalistic art. 
Scintillating, witty, with the keen edge of sarcasm. Writing with 
him was an inspiration. It was not that labored perfection that 
comes from long practice. Many a journalist becomes such by 
gradual gradation from printer’s devil to the editorial sanctum. 
Not so Piatt. He wrote as he thought, and his thought was 
gem-studded from the start. His was a power that made him 
envied by every newspaper man the country over. His too was 
a bravery that knew no fear. Hunted in his very home by men 
whose object was to kill him on sight ; sought for on the streets 
of Washington by legislators whose Credit Mobiler rascalities 
were day by day ruthlessly shown up in his paper, the Capital ; 
beaten on the very floor of the Senate chamber, he never flinched 
in his task. He poured shot and shell into the enemy’s camp, 
utterly routing them. And it was during these days that he 
manifested what a power was in his pen. 

If Mr. Miller is the author of the preface to this volume, 
for it is unsigned, and, indeed, we state that he has edited the 
books only on hearsay, we think that he fails to fully appreciate 
the doctrine of the Meditations. How thoroughly Donn Piatt 
knew and how intensely he loved his creed, we know from long 
conversations with him during his many visits to this city. We 
came across him one night in the darkened hallway of a friend’s 
house devoutly telling his beads. ‘ Will be with you in a minute,” 
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Mother. 
say my morning prayers till now.” 


“after I have finished this petition to the Blessed 


Have been so busy all day I have not had time to 
It was 9 P.M. His faith 
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was simple and pure and holy. He loved his religion because 


he loved God and truth. ' 
Just a word here of Donn Piatt’s conversion. 


through darkness to the light of faith after a long, weary march. 


He came 
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We conceive that he was always what is termed a God-fearing 
man. But his notions were vague, restless, unsatisfying. His 
religion was like that of many a noble-minded non-Catholic, 
bringing him only a longing that neither consoled nor sanctified. 
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But a nature such as his could not and did not rest satisfied 
with a mere longing. When at last a defined creed was pre- 
sented to his intellect, when the objects on which faith is exer- 
cised took hold of his mind and remained mirrored on his soul, 
he said the word “credo.” With faith and prayer, and 
participation of the consoling and sweet, life-giving Sacrament, 
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there came to him the joy which God gives to every earnest- 
minded believer, and that peace which the world cannot give nor 
take away. 

Donn Piatt is best known as an author by his book, J/emo- 
ries of the Men who saved the Union. He will be better known, 
we think, by his forthcoming volume, Life of General Thomas. 
We hope Robert Clarke & Co. will publish the former work in 
unison with these volumes and the Lzfe of General Thomas. 

In the prose sketches there is one among the “Celebrated 
Men of the Day” on Garfield. We re-read it with pleasure, es- 
pecially the sentence: “There is but one act of his life that 
appears in strange contradiction to his character, and that is his 
letter to Secretary Chase in regard to Rosecrans’s campaign, 
while he, Garfield, was Rosecrans’s chief of staff. In common 
with his other true friends, I shrink from it, and can only hope 
that some circumstance, to the world unknown, existed then to 
justify the writing.” We say that we have re-read this with 
pleasure because it gives us a glimpse of one of Donn Piatt’s 
characteristics—his outspoken frankness. His was a high estimate 
of General Garfield’s brilliant qualities of mind, and he loved 
him for his great generosity of heart, and that something mag- 
netic which makes a friend and keeps him. Certainly Piatt was 
Garfield’s friend. Yet his love and his friendship did not in- 
duce silence when he wrote of Garfield, and, with a note of sad- 
ness, indeed, he speaks of what most men look upon as Garfield’s 
great shame. 

Reverting now to his mother and his tender affection for 
her—recently going over a large packet of Donn’s letters, we 
find the terms again and again recurring in referring to her, 
‘‘my dearest mother,” “my sainted mother,” and these were re- 
cent letters. We hope that when the publishers of From the 
Highways of Life* bring out a second edition, or a second vol- 
ume, some one may be found to write the history of her con- 
version. Mr. Miller relates of her, which happened of course 
before her conversion to the Catholic Church, that she was in- 
tent on building a church at Mac-o-chee, and that her husband, 
Judge Piatt, was intent on building a house. Business calling 
the judge to Cincinnati, and keeping him there, Mrs. Piatt took 
workmen and material which the judge had on the grounds, 
with instruction to go ahead with the house, and built her 
church and had it completed by the time the judge returned, a 


* From the Highways of Life. The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth St., N. Y. 
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short time later on. We are told the judge gracefully submitted 
to the inevitable and suffered himself to be taken to the build- 
ing to inspect it and to worship. We have been told the family 
contemplate the erection, on the very spot of this primitive 
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house of worship, of a fine Catholic Church. The history of such 
a woman is well worth preserving, and her conversion to the 
true faith would add not a little lustre to that wonderful set of 
biographies-contained in From the Highways of Life. 


SAMUEL BERNARD’ HEDGES. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PROFIT-SHARING. 


# N English historian has said: “Those to whom all 

# innovation is dangerous, naturally and without dis- 

honesty refuse to discriminate between the darker 

and lighter shades, the anarchic and the Christian 

points, in the doctrines which threaten their 

power, influence, interest, rank, authority. To them every oppo- 

nent in civil matters is a demagogue and an anarchist.” It 

must, however, be seriously doubted if to-day an earnest seeker 

after economic truth is any longer entitled to raise the plea of 

honesty in refusing to draw these just, though in the past per- 

haps not always clearly discernible, distinctions. Economic sci- 

ence “enlightened by the spirit of the Gospel” is nowadays 

very well prepared to establish, and has established, that indus- 

trial divisions should be perpendicular, not horizontal. The 

workman's interests are bound up with those of his employers, 

and it is only the idle, the dissipated, and above all the inca- 
pable, to whom the description of the communist as 


‘ “One who has yearnings 
For an equal division of unequal earnings” 


may fairly be applied. This point of distinction cannot be 
urged too much. Besides, it leads to another closely related 
point on which it is well to dwell even a little longer. It is 
easy, no doubt, to exaggerate the achievements and possibilities 
of co-operation in general, but it seems to us that it is easier 
still to belittle them. Co-operation has its belittlers in plenty 
among its numerous critics. Theorists are constantly telling us 
that it is on the wrong tack and that the founders of the move- 
ment did not know what they were about. Such notions, if 
listened to, would end by disgusting co-operators with their 
work, the first principle of which is self-help. On the other 
hand, to common practical folk, especially to the average man 
of the English-speaking race used to ways of every-day busi- 
ness, the progress of the co-operative movement will appear one 
of the most astonishing things in industrial history. The advice, 
then, of the great Florentine, 
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“Lascia dir le genti 
Segui il tuo corso,” 


is to be remembered against theorists of the above description 
in the face of facts like the following. 

That a combination of ordinary working-men, started for the 
purpose of carrying out a new commercial experiment without 
capital, without state help, with nothing to rely upon but its 
own efforts and intelligence, should in 50 years be able to 
boast of having an annual turnover exceeding £50,000,000 
—=$250,000,000) and a membership of 1,750,000, representing about 
a sixth of the population of Great Britain; of possessing pro- 
perty to the value of 412,000,000 (— $60,000,000), and of put- 
ting into the pockets of its members from £4,000,000 to 
£5,000,000 (— $20,000,000 to $25,000,000) every year, which 
would otherwise be lost to them, must seem to everybody in all 
sobriety a colossal fact. It is the sort of fact which the British 
(and why not the American ?) intelligence can appreciate. Brit- 
ish working-men are not constitutionally given to dreaming of 
the millennium. Millions sterling impress them more; and these 
millions of the co-operative budget will be in their eyes (and per- 
haps in a not very distant future too, in American eyes) a su- 
perb vindication of the main line of policy pursued by co-opera- 
tion in the past, and the soundest guarantee for its future. 
Can the American working-man, in the face of such facts, set up 
the plea of the Austrian and German delegates to the recent 
International Miners’ Congress at Brussels: ‘It is all very 
well for you English to talk of what you can do by combina- 
tion and self-help; but we have no combination; we dare not 
hold public meetings, we dare not organize, we have no free 
press, we have not the franchise”? Is the American working- 
man without that Magna Charta of political liberty? Will he 
admit that the British working-classes are in advance of him in 
this respect? 

Besides, that plea is a palpable untruth, at least as far as the 
German working-man is concerned. He has not only the fran- 
chise, but the imperial legislation does not interfere with, nay 
even favors, his lawful combinations and meetings necessary for 
the movement in question.* The latter, moreover, as the United 

* There were in existence in Germany on May 31, 1892, not less than 2,840 co-operative 
societies in various branches of industry (against 2,664 on the same day 1891) besides 1,122 
co-operative supply associations, not including loan and credit building societies. The num- 


ber of certain classes of societies is constantly increasing, the total increase for 1891-92 
was 810. 
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States consular reports explicitly show, has considerably ad- 
vanced in imperial Germany, in spite of legislative restriction, 
if there was any. So it has in France. 

It would take twenty Montesquiteus, said Proudhon, to devise 
the new constitution for the new socialist state of society, for 
which, according to collectivist thinkers themselves, human na- 
ture will not be ethically fit for at least five hundred years. 
Either remark may be true, but neither certainly is to the 
point. For it seems to us that we are neither in need of 
Montesquieus nor of an essential change of human nature 
to carry out in this much-boasted-of land of liberty of ours 
what has been accomplished in the “old effete monarchies” 
of Europe. Nations can and should learn from one another, 
and what man has done man can do again. Besides, we may 
have any number of Montesquieus who will devise to order 
a complete new scheme of society in the course of twenty 
minutes. But for the question in hand we need no new 
scheme at all, but only a little, or rather plenty of good 
will, honesty, and application of that practical common sense 
which Americans generally are never backward in claiming as 
their hereditary possession—in theory at least. In the mean- 
time it is worth our while and the reader’s attention to look 
more closely at another, American instance, where unselfish skill 
has managed to push successfully the solution of the problem. 
The kingdom of heaven does not come in all its entirety through 
the imitation of foreign patterns, but in this practical age the 
study and examination of good examples and models must come 
before action. Co-operation and profit-sharing are a means to 
mitigate the conflict between capital and labor, even under exist- 
ing conditions. With monopoly privileges destroyed and minim- 
ized (practically all of them have been created by unjust, un- 
wise, and hopelessly stupid legislation), it would add large sums 
to the incomes of the wages classes without diminishing any 
fairly-earned income of the employing class. 

Profit-sharing, as the term is now commonly used, implies 
a voluntary agreement on the part of the principal in a 
business to set aside some portion of the profits of his busi- 
ness for division among all or certain of his employees as a 
stimulus to their zeal and industry. Thus understood, profit- 
sharing involves the participation of the employee in all the 
complex factors that affect the final result or profit of a busi- 
ness, including necessarily its /osses, since they tend to impair 

VOL, LVIII.—8 
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or may even extinguish the profit. He thus becomes practically 
a partner, except that his participation in losses is limited to 
the surrender of his share in anticipated profits, and does not 
involve any impairment of his personal capital. But in most 
cases the interest of each participator in the profit fund is 
largely affected by the actions of others whom he cannot con- 
trol or influence, and thus what he may earn or save for the 
common good may be lost by the mismanagement or extrava- 
gance of others. To admit them to participation in the net 
results of the whole business, while commendable as an act of 
generosity, is not defensible either as an equitable adjustment 
of the complex and often conflicting interests involved or as a 
theoretically correct solution of an economic problem. Now, a 
solution, while not simple, is attainable under many circumstan- 
ces, and moreover attainable by methods which experience has 
shown to be practical and successful. But it still leaves un- 
touched another feature, namely, the surrender by the principal 
of any portion of his legitimate profits without the assurance of 
an equivalent return from those on whom he bestows it. This 
is wrong in theory, and often objectionable in practice. For it 
may. be commendable as an act of charity, but as a solution of 
the problem in question it is neither complete nor accurate. 
Moreover, charity to those who do not need it is a doubtful 
good, and among intelligent and self-respecting men is not 
always relished. Certainly the problem in hand will be best 
solved if it can be so formulated that the element of gratuity 
or charity, of giving without tangible consideration, can be elimi- 
nated. 

Let us then suppose that a principal, wishing to enlist the 
self-interest of his employees to augment the profits of the busi- 
ness, should offer to the operatives a proposition somewhat as 
follows: “I have already ascertained the cost of our product in 
labor, supplies, economy of material, and such other items as 
you can influence. I will undertake to organize and pay for a 
system whereby the cost of product in the same items will be 
periodically ascertained, and will agree to divide among you a 
certain portion (retaining myself the remainder) of any gain or 
reduction of cost, which you may effect by reason of increased 
efficiency of labor, or increased economy in the use of material, 
or both. This arrangement is not to disturb your rates of wages, 
which are to continue, as at present, those generally paid for 
similar services.” There can be no question as to the inherent 
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fairness and accuracy of this solution if accomplished. It 
speaks for itself. But can it be accomplished? ‘“ Hic Rhodus, 
hic salta !”’ 

Now that system for which the designation of “ gain-shar- 
ing” (to differentiate it from profit-sharing as ordinarily. un- 
derstood and practised) has been adopted, affording a basis for 
allotting to the employees a share in the gain or benefit accru- 
ing from their own efforts without involving in the account the 
general profits or losses of the business. Such a system is now 
in actual use, as affecting some: three hundred employees of 
an American firm, with a trial of more than two years, and is 
demonstrated to be practical and beneficial, it being not a 
mere device for getting more work for less pay, but affording 
a practical opportunity for increasing the earnings of the em- 
ployees. What may be called the lame limb in it, the only 
one so far as shown by experience, is the remoteness of the 
reward, the average working-man being accustomed to quick 
returns, and not to working for a benefit which may come to 
him at the end of twelve months. But this fact does not touch 
the main principle of the plan, and relates only to one of its 
details, which in turn depends largely upon the character of the 
product. 

Theories which are totally fantastic and impracticable have 
the backbone taken out of them by the knowledge lurking in 
every sensible man’s mind that, were they only worth it, they 
would have been tried. The executive possibility acts as a con- 
stant safety-valve. Now, co-operation generally is no longer a fan- 
tastic and impracticable theory ; it has been tried, and is constant- 
ly being tried. The effect of the new American environment 
may prove, in some lines, of a sobering nature. But without 
men of talent, character, and self-reliance our .country would be 
badly off in government, as well as in economic life. The neces- 
sary supply of executive ability, therefore, must be calculated to 
be at par with the demand for it.. The mass of laboring 
America, as of every other country, is composed neither of 
talking politicians, nor of the riotous and criminal element 
which exists upon the fringe of every moving crowd. But the 
evidence of countries like England must tell them that simply 
to follow the instincts of morality, and to lead a life of indus- 
try, sobriety, and thrift is not enough; these qualities do not 
save the English laboring poor from ending their days too fre- 
quently in the work-house. And since the tendencies and laws 
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of economical development are everywhere essentially the same, 
the American laboring class, in the long run, will have to go 
the way of the English, unless they begin making a successful 
opposition betimes along the lines indicated. 

A little beginning has been made at home. The American 
“Association for the Promotion of Profit-sharing,” of which the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, Honorable Carroll D. 
Wright, is the president, has for its object “the promotion and 
extension of such methods of uniting the interests of employers 
and employees as ‘profit-sharing,’ ‘industrial partnership,’ ‘the 
premium system and kindred systems.’’’ The association has 
begun to publish a quarterly of sixteen pages, No. 4 of which 
bears the date of July, 1893. From its columns we are glad to 
learn that the number of firms and corporations now practising 
profit-sharing in Europe and America is known to be about 
three hundred—a fair beginning for a reformatory, not to say 
revolutionary, measure like the one in question. The agitation 
thus started, however, is not limited to printer’s ink. ‘“ The 
Profit-sharing Congress” has been held at Chicago. The United 
States Labor Commissioner presided and made the opening 
address, and the list of speakers contained names from England, 
France, and America. The report of the meeting may be ex- 
pected in the October issue of the association’s periodical, and 
we would advise our readers to be on the lookout for that most 
interesting paper as bringing the whole matter, no doubt, up to 
date. 
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AN INTERESTING REPORT ON EDUCATION 
(1889-90). 
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==N quantity of matter, in exhaustive nature of its 
% contents, and in prima facie evidence of the most 
painstaking effort to fulfil a duty, the Report of 

the Commissioner of Education, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the State Department 

at Washington, deserves admiration. It comprises two bulky 
volumes containing over seventeen hundred pages of printed 
matter, statistical, analytical, and descriptive, and furnished with 
copious indices and lists of schools and school officials. As a 
guide to the present condition of education, primary, interme- 
diate, and ‘high, in every accessible country, it is a work of ex- 
ceedingly great value and will be frankly acknowledged to be 
worthy of a great State Department. But as a guide to the 
truth on the condition of education in the past, in countries 


where the flame of religious discord played havoc too often with 
the evidences of antecedent progress, we are at the outset forced 
to own it is not reliable, and its animus is only too plainly ap- 
parent. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER IN SCOTLAND. 


Let us take the case of Scotland. We are presented with 
an historical résumé of the condition of education in that coun- 
try in the period between the twelfth century and the so-called 
Reformation whose purpose is to prove the paradox that while 
it was to the efforts of the Catholic Church in Scotland was due 
the founding of schools and universities, it was despite the ef- 
forts of the same church that these same schools and _ universi- 
ties flourished. It is odd to read in a passage beginning with 
a tribute to the zeal of the church in this matter the statement, 
a little later on, that it was owing to foreign influences that 
freedom of thought was asserted against the repressive and ar- 
bitrary supervision of the church. 

Scotland enjoys the honor of being the first European coun- 
try in which a compulsory education act was passed. This was 
as early as 1494, in the reign of James IV. The proofs that 
education high and low in Scotland was, up to the period of 
Knox and the iconoclasts, sedulously fostered and promoted 
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are superabundant, as are those also that the so-called Reforma- 
tion in Scotland was destructive of all that had been so care- 
fully built up, for many a sorrowful year. So much for the 
baseless innuendoes of the Education Report. 


A PROTESTANT WITNESS FOR TRUTH.., 


A Protestant clergyman, the Rev. J. P. Lawson, thus refutes 
the calumnies as to the ignorance of the Catholic clergy in 
Scotland before the Reformation: ‘Much has been said and 
written respecting the ignorance which prevailed in Scotland be- 
fore the Reformation, but it must be remembered that much of 
what the ancient ecclesiastics are accused of rests on the sole 
testimony of their enemies, who embraced every opportunity of 
ridiculing and calurmnniating their fallen adversaries. The covet- 
ousness, moreover, of those who expected to share in the con- 
templated plunder of the Church induced them to listen willingly 
to the many false and disgraceful stories propagated concerning 
them, and which were readily believed in times which did not 
afford easy opportunities for investigating the truth of the alle- 
gations. To learning the Scottish clergy who lived before the 
Reformation have some claims; it is among them alone that 
we find any knowledge of the arts and sciences, for the studies 
which formed the literature of the times were held to be un- 
worthy of the warlike spirit of the nobility. Before the founda- 
tion of the universities, schools were established in all the prin- 
cipal towns under the superintendence of the clergy, and it ap- 
pears from the cartularies of the monasteries that many of 
them possessed schools in which instruction was communicated 
by the monks, who also superintended the education of the 
young nobility. Perth and Stirling had flourishing schools be- 
fore 1173, and there were also similar institutions in Ayr, Ber- 
wick, Montrose, and Aberdeen—these facts prove that educa- 
tion was not entirely neglected.” 

In the year 1450 the University of Glasgow was founded, 
which is still, even in our times, the most valuable possession 
of the great commercial capital of Scotland. This university 
was founded by Pope Nicholas the Fifth and William Turnbull, 


Bishop of Glasgow. 
A GREAT POPE. 


It may be worth while to copy the following extract from 
Lord Macaulay’s address when elected lord-rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1850: ‘“ At this conjunction—a conjunc- 
tion of unrivalled interest in the history of letters—a man never 
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to be mentioned without reverence by every lover of letters 
held the highest place in Europe. Our just attachment to that 
Protestant faith to which our country owes so much must not 
prevent us from paying the tribute which, on this occasion and 
in this place, justice and gratitude demand to the founder of 
the University of Glasgow, the greatest of the restorers of learn- 
ing, Pope Nicholas the Fifth. He had sprung from the common 
people, but his abilities and his erudition early attracted the 
notice of the great. He had studied much and travelled far. 
He had visited Britain, which, in wealth and refinement, was to 
his native Tuscany what the back settlements of America 
now are to Britain. He had lived with the merchant princes 
of Florence—those men who first ennobled trade by making 
trade the ally of philosophy, of eloquence, and of taste. It was 
he who, under the munificent and discerning Cosmo, arranged 
the first public library that modern Europe possessed. From 
privacy your founder rose toa throne, but on the throne he 
never forgot the studies which had been his delight in privacy. 
He was the centre of an illustrious group, composed partly of 
the last great scholars of Greece, and partly of the first great 
scholars of Italy. By him was founded the Vatican Library, then 
and long after the most precious and most extensive collection of 
books in the world. By him were carefully preserved the most 
valuable intellectual treasures which had been snatched from the 
wreck of the Byzantine Empire. His agents were to be found 
everywhere, in the bazaars of the farthest East, in the monaste- 
ries of the farthest West, purchasing or copying worm-eaten parch- 
ments on which were traced words worthy of immortality. Under 
his patronage were prepared accurate Latin versions of many pre- 
cious remains of Greek poets and philosophers. But no depart- 
ment of literature owed so much to him as history. By him 
were introduced to the knowledge of Western Europe two great 
and unrivalled historical compositions—the works of Herodotus 
and of Thucydides. By him, too, our ancestors were first made 
acquainted with the graceful and lucid simplicity of Xenophon, 
and with the manly good sense of Polybius.” 


A UNIVERSITY BLESSED BY GOD. 


How much higher than ours is the idea of a university ex- 
pressed by no less an authority than an official of the avow- 
edly anti-Catholic French government of to-day! Listen to the 
words of M. Gréard, Vice-rector of the Academy of Paris, spoken 
in presence of M. Fallitres, Minister of Education, on the 
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opening of the new Sorbonne in 1889. He is speaking of the 
ancient University of Paris: 

“One of the first in date, if not the first, the University of 
Paris in the middle ages, was without contradiction the most 
renowned and the most hospitable of all. The scholars of the 
times, who in the search of origins prided themselves less upon 
exactitude than imagination, considered it by right of inheritance 
the sovereign depository of the treasuries of science. The uni- 
versity from which all the others descended, wrote Bishop Tilon 
de Mersebourg, is that of Babylon, founded by Ninus; to Baby- 
lon succeeded the city of the Pharaohs, Memphis; to Mem- 
phis, Athens, the work of Cecrops; from Athens, Rome, and 
from Rome, Paris. Bologna is entitled justly to credit for edu- 
cation in jurisprudence; none will contest the supremacy of the 
University of Paris in sacred and profane literature. Ten col- 
leges were grouped about it as about the common mother—col- 
lege of “Dennemarche,” the English college, the Scotch college, 
the German, the Lombard, and the Greek. Kings sent their 
sons hither to form them in the dialect and good manners. From 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries it contributed to the 
elevation of the greater part of mankind, poets, savants, and 
philosophers coming from all known sections of the world, of 
whom posterity has preserved the memory or consecrated the 
name—William Occam, the “invincible doctor,’ Raymond Lulli, 
Thomas Aquinas, Benoit of Anagni, the embryo Boniface the 
Eighth, Brunetto Latini, one of Dante’s masters, Dante himself, 
Thomas Morus, Erasmus, and many others. Oh, unique city! 
Oh, Paris without equal !—FParisius sine pari / wrote Lanfranc, of 
Milan, in separating himself from his companions of study. 
They loved ‘the delectable speech,’ which resounded in ‘this 
gentle land of university blessed by God.’ They felt every- 
where at their ease because, by the unanimous testimony of 
those who met them here, love of truth was the sole rule which 
characterized the discipline of the teaching and which each of 
his right enjoyed. It is not rash to say it, at a time when all 
the intellectual life was enclosed within the walls of the schools, 
the University of Paris was the most active propaganda centre 
of the spirit of France.” 

To what effect the university leavened the genius of France 
was thus testified by the same witness: 

“In the middle ages it was the French spirit which first in- 
spired and almost wholly sustained to the end the impetuosity 
of the Crusades, gave to religious enthusiasm its full scope and 
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at the same time opened new paths to the activity of the peo- 
ples of the Occident. It was the French spirit which at the 
end of a centenary conflict recovered the sense of country, real- 
ized it in a valiant and touching image, and, by an effort which 
politics could but consecrate, set the bases of national unity. If 
it received from without the breath of the ‘reform’ and of the 
‘renaissance,’ with what vigor it appropriated and converted it 
to the highest aspirations! What awakening of antiquity, reju- 
venated and purified by Christianity, was the opening of French 
literature in the seventeenth century, an expansion so rich and 
so brilliant that even after the lustre of military glory, for so 
many years undimmed, was extinguished, this century, although 
desolated at its end, preserved for contemporaneous people as 
well as for posterity the radiant name of Louis the Fourteenth!” 

We have got beyond such obsolete notions in these days of 
rapid movement and smartness in idea. We want no “university 
blessed by God.” It is enough for us that we have a univer- 
sity for the advance of learning. The serpent is the personifica- 
tion of learning. We are afraid that the rod of Moses may 
swallow up all the rods of the Egyptian magicians; hence we 
must put Moses out of court. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO DESPAIR. 


Now what is the effect of this learning ‘“unblessed of God’? 
Hear one of its advocates, M. Henri Lavisse, on the subject. 
It was in celebrating the opening of the new Sorbonne (where, ac- 
cording to the speaker, the “ official’”’ consumption of champagne 
was thirteen hundred bottles) he spoke these words at the sub- 
sequent students’ banquet : 

“In the great uncertainty when, on all vital questions, we 
leave science and philosophy, human activity, if it have not an 
immediate, visible, and tangible object, will risk decay.” 

And what is the only antidote against this danger of dry-rot 
in the wide-reaching sphere of human activity, when the dread 
pall of uncertainty hangs over it? What refuge is there for the 
human mind in the day of doubt, precursor of despair? Patri- 
otism. So says M. Henri Lavisse. 

No one will question the nobility of the principle of patriot- 
ism. It is the finest impulse of the human heart, in the cata- 
logue of worldly incentives to self-sacrificing deeds. It is a vir- 
tue which lifted Hellenic and Latin paganism at times to a 
pinnacle of sublimity. But there is a higher principle, and it is 
embodied in the formula “for God, and for country—for our 
altars and our firesides.” 
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GERMANY FINDS A MODUS VIVENDI. 


The perfection to which the system of education, high and 
preparatory, has attained in France is matter for unbounded 
eulogy. The French state system, it is claimed, is the best on 
earth. But the worth of every system is measured by its re- 
sults; and, tested this way, the French system must fall back a 
pace. What was the agency by which Germany was enabled to 
conquer in the last gigantic war? Her educational system. 
The German soldier was better taught and better drilled than 
the French soldier. This was true of the rank and file; it was 
true conspicuously with regard to the officers and the generals. 
Their bravery was no greater than that of the French; their arms 
were not superior. But their military and scientific training was 
infinitely more so. They had an intimate knowledge of French 
geography, and their marching powers were far beyond those of 
the French levies. These advantages stood them in good stead, 
enabling them to win many a victory. Tested by these practi- 
cal proofs, the German educational system stands at the head of 
the European machinery. It is a matter, then, to be noted and 
remembered that the state system in the German Empire is not 
one that banishes God from the school-house and the university. 
There is a mixture of religious denominations in Germany, as in 
this Republic, but that fact has not been found a reason why 
scholars and students should be deprived of the advantages of 
religious instruction at the public institutions. The Minister of 
Education in Prussia is also the Minister of Spiritual and Me- 
dicinal Affairs—Minister der Getstlichen, Unterrichts, und Medi- 
cinalgelegenheiten. The provincial school boards are composed 
of Catholics and Protestants, according to the common law; 
and religious instruction for a specified number of hours weekly 
forms part of the regular curriculum in the higher schools as 
well as the lower. 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION, 


These are things to be pondered on by every thoughtful 
American citizen. The ages have changed all the conditions of 
greatness for nations no less than individuals. To a sinister 
genius like that of Napoleon Bonaparte it would now be im- 
possible, thanks to the spread of education, to wreck and ruin 
neighboring states and populations, as he did in the days of 
European ignorance. The wars of the future must be decided 
by science rather than by military genius; and it is consoling 
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to think that the tendency of education is to make the curse 
of war a diminishing one as the world advances, 

There is a cardinal difference between the final end and aim 
of all European education and all American education. Europe 
is a congeries of states whose traditional condition is that of 
hostility. The smaller ones are only saved from annihilation by 
the mutual jealousies of the greater. Hence great and small 
live in a state of perpetual preparedness for aggression or de- 
fence. This, happily, is not the case throughout the United 
States. The ideal, all over this vast continent, is peace and the 
highest development of the powers of mind and body, to the 
ultimate perfection of the human race. The safeguarding of 
the Republic, at the same time, is never overlooked; but the 
path of free America is emphatically that of peace. Her aim is 
at a higher civilization, and not a refinement of barbarism, as 
scientific warfare assuredly is. 


A SOULLESS LAMP. 


We look in vain through the utterances of our State authori- 
ties on public education for any indication of that spirit which 


we would fain see animating all those who climb the steep of 
learning. The soul of religion is not there—the pole-star which 
should ever guide us through the tangled path of life. World- 
wisdom is the best thing they teach—as an official system. 
Catholics, as citizens of this State, have a right to the advan- 
tages which it offers for the higher education. Under the ex- 
isting condition of things they can avail of them, and avail of 
them with the accompaniment of religious teaching, by means 
of the Summer-School, now happily established. 

There is matter for earnest reflection, throughout all the 
pages of this report, for those charged with the responsibility 
of laying down the lines upon which education ought to pro- 
ceed. Those who advocate the extrusion of religion from our 
schools and universities will find, we venture to say, but cold 
comfort in it. 

While we thus take exception to some of the arguments 
and suggestions put forward in this valuable state document, 
we must at the same time render it its just meed of praise as a 
most valuable and interesting contribution to our sum of knowl- 
edge on the existing school systems of the civilized world. We 
have only glanced at it cursorily thus far, but at some other 
opportunity it may be our duty to examine in detail some other 
portions of the information given in its useful pages. 
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THE LORDS AND THE HOME-RULE BILL. 


a 


we write the record: ‘“ Rejected amid 


jeers’’; 
To-day you say: “’Tis finished ’’—O noble House 
of Peers! 
Seven centuries of ruin came pleading at your 
gates, 
And begged a word for justice amid your high debates: 
Long years of woe and rapine spoke eloquently there— 
The wailing of the children, the dying mother’s prayer ; 
But not a phrase of comfort gave you unto their calls, 
The mandate of the people was stabbed within your halls. 
You say, my Lords, “’Tis finished—’tis dying—let it die: 
We'll hear no more for ever of Ireland’s rabble cry.” 
But mark you well the message—it is no idle threat: 
Despite the wrong of ages the right shall have its debt! 
Despite your jeers and laughter, ere yet this work is done 
The yeomanry of Britain shall rule the Eldest Son! 


II. 


How long shall hollow custom the hearts of freemen hedge? 

How long shall Justice bargain with titled Privilege? 

How long, O men of England! shall lords of castled lands 

Rule, through your weak concession, the lords of honest hands? 

Not yet in all the story that Britain proudly boasts 

Has freedom come unconquered unto her island coasts. 

Each boon of human progress that makes old England’s dower 

Was wrung through bitter anguish from lordly place and power. 

When men were beasts of burden beneath the heavy yoke 

These heeded not, nor cared they until the masses spoke ; 

While Famine stalked through England and claimed her hourly 
dead, 

These haggled in their chambers to tax the people’s bread: 

Yea, not content with ruling by rack-rent’s mighty rolls, 

They snatched at God's own thunder and sought to rule men’s 
souls! 
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III. 


Laugh, laugh, my Lords! laugh gayly: ’tis all you know to do— 
*Twere rash to hide the genius proud nature gave to you. 
Laugh well before the people and bear the message home; 
Laugh, as a Nero fiddled amid the flames of Rome! 

But know, while now you revel in insolence of birth, 

A spark is lit in England that is not quenched by mirth. 
It grows in town and hamlet, on mountain and on moor, 
Fanned by the winds of Justice, the sorrows of the poor; 
Onward it sweeps, still onward across your ancient tracts, 
It grows and shall rush onward to seething cataracts : 
Until in mighty volume, with tongues of living flame, 

It sweeps away for ever the House of lordly shame; 

Until, upon the ruins, shall rise in might again 

A nobler, freer Britain to rule the hearts of men! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 








AN EPOCH IN CA THOLICISM. 


AN EPOCH IN CATHOLICISM. 


scene aS was presented in the Columbian Catho- 

lic Congress on Tuesday, September 5, when 

Monsignor Satolli-was presented to the assembled 
delegates. As he stepped forward to respond to the warm 
words of welcome from Judge O’Brien the vast assembly, filled 
with but one thought—that of veneration for his august person 
and love for his personal qualities of mind and heart—rose in 
their places, and with rousing cheers and waving handkerchiefs 
expressed the sentiment which filled their hearts. The words 
spoken by the Apostolic Delegate on this occasion in his magic 
eloquence come to us with a more than human inspiration. He 
could not help being impressed with the living faith and wonderful 
devotion of the representative American Catholic; he had seen 
the marvellous energy displayed in the material and intellectual 
order by the young American race, and in a burst of enthusiasm 
he bade the Catholics of America to go forward “ with the gospel 
of truth in one hand and the Constitution of America in the 
other.” 

Through this profession of faith and patriotism the Col- 
umbian Congress will mark the opening of a newera for the 
church in this country. Never in so pronounced a way or in 
so authoritative a manner were the harmonies between the 
church and the national aspirations emphasized. The note of 
the true policy for American Catholics was struck by the strong 
and steady hand of Monsignor Satolli; and its echo will not die 
away, but it will be struck again and again in every church and 
chapel in the land, until all discordant sounds are hushed. 
There is need of the gospel of truth, which shall be like the 
generous flood of sunshine into the dark and tangled marsh 
of error with its matted undergrowth of vicious principles, to 
drive into their lurking places noisome reptiles of error. Catholics 
have always been loyal to the gospel of truth in their words, 
in their thoughts, and in their actions. In its enlarged expression 
and wider assimilation are safety and permanence for the civil 
order. Hand-in-hand with this devotion to the Catholic truth 
there must be manifested an intense love for the institutions 
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which are the outgrowth of a soil where the church has re- 
ceived her most wonderful expansion; a love for the liberty 
which has permitted this growth, and if not for the higher 
reason of loving liberty and prosperity, for their own sakes at 
least ; because there is opened here a country which offers the 
most promising field to the religious zeal of Catholics, and the 
best conditions of success for the church. 

In gathering up the results of this notable gathering of repre- 
sentative men from all parts of the country, though the bugle- 
note of advance from the Apostolic Delegate may be deemed the 
most important, still only second to this, and scarcely less impor- 
tant, is the advancement given to the study of the social problems ; 
and the expressions of practical reforms on the lines suggested by 
the Holy Father will command a great deal of attention. The im- 
portance of the solutions of social problems. commended itself to 
those whose duty it was to prepare the programme of papers, and 
as a consequence a large share of the deliberations was devoted 
to the discussion of these problems. The abilities of trained 
scholars and thinkers of the largest capacity were enlisted in 
preparation of papers on these topics, and when the delibera- 
tions are published in full these thoughtful papers will consti- 
tute a text-book wherein questions of burning interest and of 
world-wide concern will be carefully and thoroughly treated. 
If the congress had accomplished no other good work than merely 
revoicing the words of Leo XIII. on the condition of labor, 
and of bringing them again to the attention of thoughtful men, 
it would have been well worth the convening; but it has gone 
farther—it has applied the principles enunciated by the encycli- 
cal to the present evils, and offered some practical remedies. 

The necessity of a more thorough study of these social prob- 
lems is evident to all, for the church, whose care is the soul of 
the nation, cannot prosecute its designs if it neglect the body 
of the nation, and it cannot lead mento the Divinity if it have 
no care for humanity. Nothing commends a religion to the 
attention of thoughtful men like the fact that, while it leads men 
to a higher life, it softens some of the asperities of this. If 
the Christian Church «does not offer some relief to the-crying 
needs of the people in the gospel of daily life the people will 
look elsewhere. There is no blinding our eyes at this late day 
to the existence of social evils which are a menacing danger to 
church and society—the discontent among wage-earners, the 
strained relations between employed and employers, the grasp- 
ing greed of the monopolist, the constrained poverty among 
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those willing to work. The remedy must come from that insti- 
tution, moulded by divine hands, which has ever been the friend 
of the poor; while it has extended its strong arm to support 
legitimate government, it has always stood between the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed. The church offers the solution in theo- 
retical principles; but her action on the individual conscience is 
of paramount importance, teaching each his individual rights 
and responsibilities, and compelling action along the lines sug- 
gested and through the individual on society, thus establishing 
a basis of mutual forbearance founded on justice, and a know- 
ledge of each other’s rights. 

So the Congress, affirming again the truism that there should 
be no conflict between labor and capital, that their real interests 
do not clash, but that they should rather unite against a common 
enemy in monopoly; suggesting the principle of arbitration in 
the event of strikes and lockouts; re-emphasizing the thoroughly 
Catholic principle of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man; denouncing the evil of saloon-keeping as the 
origin of so much of the poverty arising from the vice of in- 
temperance ; resisting the endeavor of those who would rob the 
laborer of his day of rest on Sunday; insisting on the necessity 
of more thorough religious education among the children of 
the land, has marked out the lines along which we are to march 
to success, and finally, in affirming that “it is only the school- 
bell and the church-bell that can prolong the echo of the liberty- 
bell,” it restates the fact that it is to the religious instinct that 
American institutions owe their origin and their perpetuity. 

The resolutions, expressing as they do the ripest thought of 
the Congress, voicing the sentiments of a representative body of 
laymen and clergy, cannot but demand attention, and conse- 
quently will do their choicest work in influencing public opinion, 
not merely with our neighbors at home, but particularly among 
the nations of Europe, whose eager eyes are looking to the 
young republic for the solution of these pressing difficulties. 

So the second great Congress of American Catholics has gone 
into history, and its sessions will mark the passing of another 
milestone in the path of true progress. We await the coming 
of a third. The good these congresses do is of so high a na- 
ture that to disregard them is to cast aside an important ele- 
ment of success. Catholics of this country are the products of 
the various countries of the Old World, and the only bond of 
unity is that of their faith. In the upbuilding of the nation 
among Catholics particularly, it seems to be expedient to elimi- 
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nate all racial divergencies as fast as is consistent with the 
better preservation of the faith. To bring together, therefore, 
representative men of many races, from the broad prairie, the 
cultivated field, and the teeming city; from the counting-house 
and the busy shop; from the professorial chair and the editorial 
sanctum—men whose environments have been totally different, 
so that they may meet on the same platform, look into each 
other’s faces and exchange ideas, no one thing is so calculated 
to melt away divergencies and break down barriers and to en- 
gender sympathetic bonds of union, so that as they are one in 
faith they may be one in heart, and as the church unites them 
in her unity, there may be also a union in national life. More- 
over, there goes out from such a body of free and independent 
Catholic citizens a strength and force of expression on topics 
akin to their faith that compel a hearing. They are no mere 
tools of the clergy or dupes of a clerical tyranny, but they be- 
speak the sentiments which are born in free and independent 
hearts. They know their rights and are ready to defend them, 
and will not permit them to be trampled on with impunity. 
They place themselves in the line of progress, and are alive to 
the opportunities of the day. They recognize, with Emerson, 
that “we live in a new and an exceptional age, that America 
is another name for opportunity, and that our whole history 
appears like the last effort of Divine Providence in behalf of 
the human race,” and in the struggle to appropriate as large a 
share of the choicest blessings of the time by banishing apathy, 
by arousing a healthy Catholic public spirit through such con- 
gresses as these, Catholics can best achieve their purposes. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


What a future lies before our mighty church, if the tide of 
human progress be not rolled back by some new and unexpected 
convulsion! The vista is almost dazzling in its glory and mag- 
nitude. A glance back at the strides which this continent has 
made, even in the lifetime of the present generation, shows us 
a fact unexampled in the world’s history. The wave of popula- 
tion which has swept in upon its shores has dwarfed all previ- 
ous movements of the human family into mere parochial mi- 
grations. It is not alone that this inrushing tide has been 
vast ; it is not alone that it has been continuous year after year; 
but it is the fact of its ever-increasing quantity which opens up 
for the speculator realms of conjecture on the future and its 
potential reachings such as the onward march of no other nation 
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ever presented to mortal prevision. This for the ordinary 
mind—the mind of the man who, every time he assists at the 
divine mysteries, praying for the welfare and spread of God's in- 
destructible Catholic Church, sees in the fact almost the sub- 
limity of a new creation. 

Much has been spoken and written concerning the signifi- 
cance of the discovery of the New World in its relation to the 
course of mundane events; much also regarding its influence up- 
on the course of the Catholic Church. But the results which 
we now see working out of the influx of the overflowing peo- 
ples of the Old World upon this continent are profoundly aston- 
ishing phenomena, not only from an ethnic and a philosophic 
point of view, but from the spiritual stand-point. It fills the 
mind with wonder to look on at these marvellous developments, 
and gives a clearer conception of the occult and irresistible 
methods of the Master-hand which controls the destinies of men 
and nations, for the accomplishment of vast and beneficent 
designs. We know, thanks to science, something of the work- 
ings of geology—what part the glaciers played in shaping the 
hills and forming the alluvial lands, how the mountain rills 
trickled on and on in ever-increasing number, until at last they 
channelled out the giant rivers and the great deltas and har- 
bors. The penal laws, the sumptuary statutes, the petty perse- 
cutions, the landlord extortions of Europe, were the glaciers 
and the watersheds which moulded and furrowed out into a 
glorious symmetry the social framework of this immense ¢erra 
nova, and all the while that suffering mankind was marvelling 
when the days of injustice would cease, from the depths of the 
future the great Watcher was evolving a glorious compensation 
for all who had suffered defeat in those evil times. 

To-day the Catholic Church counts nine million adherents in 
the United States; fifty years ago they did not number one 
million. Were we to form an estimate based on this ratio of 
progression and the vital laws of Catholic peoples, we should 
be able to contemplate an enormous forward stride in the ulti- 
mate goal of the human race—the fusing all into one fold un- 
der one Shepherd. It is not easy all at once to grasp the full 
significance of this unprecedented onward movement. It should 
be followed stride by stride in order to gain a true knowledge 
of a rate of progression which seems almost inexplicable on 
grounds of ordinary reasoning. The census of 1844 showed a 
Catholic population of 811,844, a priesthood numbering 709, and 
church edifices to the total of 675. Nine years afterwards the 
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Cathclics mustered 1,698,300, the priesthood had mounted up to 
1,492, and the church buildings to 1,545. In 1866 the roll of 
Catholic population had risen to 3,842,000, with 2,770 priests 
and 2,930 churches. That is to say, the Catholics had more 
than quadrupled within twenty years, and the priesthood and 
the churches had arisen in a proportionate ratio. Those twenty 
years were a phenomenal period, and the great increase they 
brought was largely attributable to the unparalleled exodus from 
Ireland during the famine years. But the growth of the church 
since then, although not quite in the same astonishing ratio, has 
been vast indeed. The Catholic population has been almost trebled 
in that period, and the hierarchy, clergy, and church edifices have 
multiplied in corresponding measure. Were it not for the Civil 
War, which swept off many thousands of the Catholic manhood, - 
the results we might have seen must have been infinitely greater 
subjects for marvel. In the Old World such facts as these, did 
they occur, would be regarded as of supernatural portent. But 
everything which has happened on this continent since its dis- 
covery has been unprecedented in character and magnitude and 
significance, so that we have come to regard the seemingly 
miraculous as the matter of ordinary and commonplace occur- 
rence. We must lift ourselves a little above the earth, if we 
possibly can, and take a bird’s-eye view of them all over the 
great terrene and adown the track of years, in order to grasp 
their impressive lesson and suggestion. 

Not in numbers alone has the church gained vastly in the 
past memorable half-century. The texture and fibre of that 
growth is matter for equal gratification. It used to be a favor- 
ite shibboleth with the enemies and traducers of the Catholics 
that ignorance was the great strength of that “superstition,” 
that it dreaded the light, and that the torch of knowledge must 
soon show the benighted Papists the morasses into which they 
were being led by the zgnzs fatuus of “ Romanism.” Where is 
the fallacy now? Blown to the four winds of heaven. The 
Catholic population, judged by the educational test, wear no 
badge of inferiority; one has only to go into any one of the 
Catholic churches to judge for himself of the strength and sin- 
cerity of their devotion. Indifferentism, it is plain, is no ele- 
ment in the Catholic congregations. What they hold, they hold 
firmly as dear life—aye, and as they have many and many a 
time proved, under the bitterest tests of their fortitude, beyond, 
immeasurably beyond, all that mortal life means. 

But when we come to consider, in connection with these 
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hopeful conditions, the additional fact of the cordial relations 
which exist between the Catholic Church and the Republic, we 
see how great a change has come over the world even in our 
own lifetime. It seems a little anomalous that the church 
which is the first and greatest republic on earth, should have 
come to be universally regarded as the traditional upholder of 
monarchies and despotisms, and the traditional foe of common- 
wealths. But that it has been so regarded, down to the days 
of the present great Pontiff, no one can gainsay. Leo XIII. 
has effectively dispelled that illusion. He has shown that the 
church is the friend of good government no matter what its 
form, and most especially the friend of the people. 


“For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


If Catholics needed any stimulus to excite their allegiance, 
he points to the flag of their adopted country, and bids them 
rally round that symbol of freedom and support it as freemen 
should. He feels the impulse of the age, and his heart throbs 
sympathetically with the marching-step of this masterful young 
continent. There is no religion for the toiler like the Catholic 
religion; for it was founded by One who toiled from his boy- 
hood. It lightens his labor with an immortal hope; it lights 
his way to triumph over difficulties; it kindles his enthusiasm 
to strive for the highest prizes of intellectual success. It is, in 
fine, the one religion of the democracy. 

There can be no misgiving about the meaning and import 
and effect of the Chicago Catholic Congress. It opens a new 
era for the Catholic Church. The stately old Mother, garbed in 
her diaphanous robes, once more sallies forth in the full blaze 
of day to war with ignorance and prejudice and to cheer on her 
faithful children to the noble strife. The labarum of Truth is 
in the van, and the smile of Heaven plays all along the ranks 
of the radiant host which she has summoned to the campaign. 
How fervently each Catholic heart joins in the note of prepara- 
tion and wishes for the mission a glorious God-speed ! 




















Prince of India,* is a process something like 

standing in the centre of a great living cyclo- 

rama watching with painful rapture the move- 

ment of a gigantic battle-field. The author has 
selected for his theme scenes and events which led up toa 
world-transforming culmination. Perhaps even more influential 
on the course of civilization than the fall of Jerusalem was 
the siege and capture of Constantinople by the barbarous 
Turks. It is with this absorbing drama that the author of Ben 
Hur now deals. He has produced an historical romance which 
is sure to rivet the attention of many readers. 

The difficulties of dealing with such a chapter of history, in 
such a way as to convey a clear idea of the multiplicity of ele- 
ments which entered into and brought about the catastrophe, 
was no small one. Other writers, living at a distance and un- 
acquainted with the local circumstances, had attempted to give 
pictures of Byzantine life, out of the copious store of literature 
relative to it which has come down to us, but, however credi- 
table these works were, they had the drawback of being mere 
efforts of the imagination. But General Wallace had an enor- 
mous advantage in his long connection with the place and his 
extensive knowledge of Oriental character, history, and social 
life. By means of this experience he has been enabled to give 
his work, not only a close vratsemblance, but to impart’to it a 
considerable historical value as well. 

But, in truth, the elements of romance impregnate the real 
history of the closing days of the Byzantine Empire so largely 
that its bare presentation must furnish a claim in itself to rank 
high in that department of literature. Hence, in order to lift 
it out of the category of already published narratives, General 


*The Prince of India; or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew Wallace. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Wallace must needs seek adventitious aid. The elements of the 
supernatural and the mystic are largely introduced, and his re- 
course to these safe sources of inspiration is entirely justified 
by the circumstances of the period of which he treats. Astrolo- 
gy was in that day accepted almost as an exact science; it had 
its written laws, and many even of the clearest minds believed 
in its truth most devoutly. The conqueror of Byzantium did 
not make his final assault upon the city until he had duly con- 
sulted the celestial portents. To mysticism in Eastern religion 
was superadded a belief in sorcery and witchcraft, almost uni- 
versal. The mental perplexities of the time were rendered still 
more embarrassing by the bitter controversies which raged in 
the Eastern Church over matters of creed and ritual. No period, 
in short, could be selected which offers more temptation to the 
skilled romancist than that which the author has chosen. 

Under these circumstances it might be wondered why 
General Wallace should resort to the device of invoking a figure 
which had already been conjured up by a master-spirit in ro- 
mance—we mean, that of the Wandering Jew. We need not 
endeavor to read “ between the lines,’’ however, to find out the 
reason for this shift, for we discern the motive ere many chap- 
ters have been got through. His Jewship is a convenient vehi- 
cle for an impartial criticism of all the religious systems of the 
time, except the Hebrew; and a similar use is made of some 
other personages introduced—to wit, the Princess Irené, the 
monk Sergius, and the old priest Hilarion—in contrasting the 
primitive church with the one which prevailed in their days. 
The religious polemics of the time play, indeed, a very large part 
in the work throughout, and make it at times, it must be owned, 
not a little tedious. 

One of the criticisms on General Wallace’s writings declares 
that the faintest trace of humor is not discernible in his style. 
To our mind, there is humor of the most grotesque kind—un- 
conscious, though, perhaps—in his picture of the imaginary per- 
petual traveller. He makes him derive his subsistence by rifling 
the tombs of such personages as King Hiram, instead of work- 
ing at any honest calling for his living. By means of the trea- 
sures in precious stones which he finds there, he is enabled to 
put on a brave air and pass as a person of some consequence ; 
and when he is asked for his credentials he simply describes 
himself as a Prince of India. Notwithstanding his love of plun- 
der and his fraudulent personation, he is a great stickler for 
religion and morality. He conceives the great idea of uniting 
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all the religions of the world in one, and making himself the 
Grand Arbiter between all the creeds. For this purpose he 
travels all over the world studying all the systems, passing here 
as a Mussulman, there as a Buddhist, and so on. Finally, he 
goes to the Emperor Constantine, and lays his grand scheme 
before him; he is granted a day for the discussion of that scheme 
before the patriarch and the clergy, and when he comes down 
to details, they, finding his proposition amounts to nothing 
more than deism pure and simple, scout him out of court. The 
next best thing in his mind, since he cannot have universal 
peace, is to have universal war ; and so, being rejected by the 
Greeks, he goes to Mahommed, the Sultan of the Turks, and, 
telling him that he is the man of destiny, and that the hour 
has come for him to strike the blow, prompts him to attack 
Constantinople. And this is why, as the story is intended to 
show, Constantinople fell. 

This Jew is the most extraordinary production of human 
inventiveness ever presented. Take him from any point of view, 
he is an utterly ridiculous person, unamenable to the ordinary 
rules of common sense. Eugene Sue’s creation was hardly open 
to this objection. He had some of the characteristics of a hu- 
man being about him. 

The old Greek dramatists and poets and sculptors had a 
great advantage, in one respect, over their imitators of to-day. 
Their gods were originally human, and when they attained to 
the dignity of Olympus, they carried their human sympathies 
with them—at least to any extent necessary for Olympian pur- 
poses. Hence the Greek who wished to depict something god- 
like or transcendent was not driven back on his own devices; 
he had his models all around him, and he had merely to glorify 
them from his own imagination in the way suitable to the end 
he had in view. But the modern novelist who, like the author 
of the Prince of India, chooses to deal with the unreal or legen- 
daty in connection with the real and the enacted, requires more 
skill than General Wallace possesses. It would demand the deli- 
cate touch of the author of the Scarlet Letter to make the Jew 
of the legend a logical and intelligible sublunary immortal, in- 
stead of the self-conflicting compound that he appears under 
General Wallace’s hands. The author has not even taken the 
pains to make the man keep the one color of hair or beard 
throughout the story; but perhaps this is in keeping with the 
tendency he shows in him to vary his motives as he goes along 
his endless way. 
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The more human characters in the narrative partake very large- 
ly of this distorted quality. They are all exaggerated, like the 
shapes in a concave mirror. The air of the transcendental 
clings to them at every turn. Even the Turk, Mahommed, the 
captor of Constantinople, is invested with a mantle of shining 
nobility. He is made such a hero that the Princess Irené, who 
is presented to us as the incarnation of the loftiest feminine in- 
tellect, beauty, and purity, feels no compunction in bestowing 
her hand upon him after he has captured the capital of her coun- 
try. We prefer to take his description from the historian, Gib- 
bon, who, despite his prejudices against Christianity, gives us a 
noble picture of his enemy and victim, the Emperor Constantine, 
in contrast to the shocking delineation of Mahommed which truth 
compels from his lips. Though versed in every branch of litera- 
ture and learning then known, he says, Mahommed was steeped 
to the lips in every vice of his age, and neither learning nor re- 
ligion had any influence on his savage and licentious nature. 
Gibbon could not sully his pen by transcribing his sins; only the 
fiendishness of his cruelty can be likened to them in enormity, 
and this again be comparable only to his awful duplicity and 
want of faith in dealing with outside states and personages. He 
depicts him, in short, as that very worst of all possible human 
amalgams—the cultured savage. Against testimony of such kind 
as Gibbon’s it is vain to try, as General Wallace does, to make 
him such a hero of romance as a pure-souled and highly-refined 
and Christian maiden could ever willingly bestow her hand and 
heart upon, as Princess Irené did. The most unspeakable of 
unspeakable Turks is the Mahommed of fact; and the humblest 
Christian maiden who would not yield except by overpowering 
force to his suit would be far more of a heroine than the Prin- 
cess Irené. 

It is not, then, on any ground of historical consistency or of 
fidelity to human character, or cleverness in construction, that this 
book demands time for its perusal. It is for the proof it gives of 
laborious and erudite search into the complex events, political 
no less than religious, which brought about the overthrow of the 
oldest imperial throne in the world and the most interesting of 
cities. It is as much for the rich volume of oriental lore which 
General Wallace has laid open for our entertainment. From 
this point of view indeed his work is a monumental one. 

The appearance of an English and abridged version of the 
Life of the Venerable Joseph Benedict Cottolengo* synchronizes 


* The Life of the Venerable Joseph Benedict Cottolengo. By a Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. San Francisco, Cal.: A. Waldteuffel. 
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aptly with our brief note of the late Father Drumgoole and his 
work here. There were many points of resemblance between 
these two exceptional priests. Their charity took the form of 
a burning zeal for the rescue of the youthful poor from the 
frightful snares of poverty and vice, and they both succeeded 
in giving practical shape to their ideas in a degree that points 
unmistakably to help from on high. There are many points 
of resemblance between Father Drumgoole’s institution and the 
Little House of Providence in Turin which was founded by 
Father Cottolengo. But his labors for the elevation of humani- 
ty took a more extended form than those of Father Drum- 
goole. The fallen women, the dissolute men of the town were 
taken in hand by him, and the number of those whom he re- 
claimed from sin and crime was wonderfully great. He is 
shown to us in this work (which is compiled from the original 
work of Don F. Gastaldi) as one endowed with remarkable gifts 
of grace and unflinching courage in the work to which he had 
been ordained by Heaven; and no more convincing arguments 
could be used against the scoffers and cynics of a materialistic 
and utilitarian age than the actual proofs of supernatural grace, 


powerful to compel the most unlikely achievements, afforded in 
the cases of such servants of God as these. 


- 
> 





I.—THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM OF ST. THOMAS.* 


Father Cornoldi, the author of this treatise, was a co-opera- 
tor with the celebrated Father Liberatore in his great and life- 
long work of the restoration of scholastic philosophy. Both 
these distinguished Jesuits died within the same year, Father 
Cornoldi before the present treatise was published. Mr. Dering, 
the translator, also died while his translation was passing through 
the press. He had won a high place in English Catholic litera- 
ture by a series of well-written and interesting novels, having a 
much higher purpose than mere amusement, for, as the Intro- 
ductory Notice states: “ Mr. Dering’s life and literary labors had 
been devoted to the enlightenment and conversion of his coun- 
trymen.” 

Besides being a fine writer in the highest and most useful 
department of fiction, Mr. Dering was also an ardent lover 
and student of metaphysics under the guidance and direction 
of his revered master Father Liberatore. He translated two 

* The Physical System of St. Thomas. By Father Giovanni Maria Cornoldi, S.J. Trans- 


lated by Edward Heneage Dering. London and Leamington Artand Book Company. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
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of his important works, “Principles of Political Economy” and 
“On Universals.” His translation of Father Cornoldi’s treatise 
has been executed in a perfect manner, giving an abstruse Latin 
work, in a very difficult and much-disputed part of special meta- 
physics, in a dress of pure idiomatic English. There is no 
need to say that the topics of the treatise are of the greatest 
importance and interest, and have been ably treated by Father 
Cornoldi. The English translation of such a work is therefore 
a valuable addition to the small library of works on scholastic 
philosophy which we possess in our mother tongue. 


2.—THE NEW BIBLE.* 

The Bible, as the so-called critics view it, is a new book 
and, as they claim, must have new uses, 

Mr. Crooker denies both its authenticity and inspiration, and 
what he desires is a new Christianity based on the rationalistic 
theories. But if Mr. Crooker could overthrow the traditional 
doctrine regarding the Bible, we do not believe that the Chris- 
tian religion would remain very long. 

Like most writers of his class, he is very positive in his as- 
sertions; the conclusions of the critics—no matter how contra- 
dictory—are, according to him, in almost every instance “ proven.” 
While credulous to absurdity, he is incredulous to evidence. 

With those who are willing to accept theories on the au- 
thority of such writers as Kuenen, Briggs, Driver, etc., his book 
may have some weight, but with others we cannot believe that 
it will. 

Every intelligent Catholic is ready and glad to admit any 
fact that the critics have discovered, and boldly challenges them 
to show any proof that the sacred books in all their parts may 
not be accepted as inspired in matters of faith and morals. 


3.—LETTERS AND WRITINGS OF MARIE LATASTE.t+ 
About twelve years ago Mr. Thompson published the first 
volume of this work, and his wife now publishes the second 
volume, and will soon publish the third and final volume, which 
her husband left ready for the press. 
As a biographer of the saints we consider Mr. Thompson 
one of the best. 


* The New Bible and its New Uses. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: George H. 


Ellis. 
+ Letters and Writings of Marie Lataste, Translated by Edward Healy Thompson. 


Vol. II. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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4.—BREVIARIUM ROMANUM.* 

This is a duodecimo breviary, of convenient size, good type, 
published and bound in very neat style, and containing the new 
offices up to date. It follows the Typical Edition, with the re- 
quisite additions. We can recommend it to the clergy as a 
very complete and at the same time a very handy edition of 
the breviary, especially adapted to be carried about when travel- 
ling. 

5.—PRACTICAL SERMONS.+ 

The reverend author has given a good title to these forty- 
odd sermons—they are practical. At the same time they are 
interesting ; they breathe the spirit of the spoken word, and there 
is a force, an earnestness in them that leads one on to the end. 
We cannot have too many such sermons as these, for they are 
ever profitable alike to priests and laity. We can commend the 
book to priests as being suggestive of good things both in mat- 
ter and manner. 

We would especially commend it for use among the laity as 
being a book where they can find the chief dogmas of religion 
treated in a spirited and interesting manner. 


6.—FATHER ZAHM'S “CATHOLIC SCIENCE.”’$ 


There are few truths, perhaps, more important to make plain 
to the world at the present day than that which it is the principal 
object of Father Zahm’s book to demonstrate, namely, that there is 
really no conflict between religion and: science, if we understand 
by religion the Catholic religion, and by science that which is 
really worthy of the name. This last is a very important dis- 
tinction, for unfortunately there are at the present day a num- 
ber of more or less scientific men who have got the popular ear 
from the very fact that they are rather lecturers than investi- 
gators, and have the name among the community at large of 
leaders of science, who in reality are found to hold for the 
most part quite a subordinate place when one once gets inside 
of scientific circles. These men, by giving way to a propensity 
to rash theorizing, have dragged the reputation of science in 

* Breviarium Romanum. Editio Quinta post Typicum Ratisbone. Neo-Eboraci et Cin- 
cinnati: Fr. Pustet. 1893. 

+ Practical Sermons. By Rev. John A. Sheppard, A.M. 


Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists. By Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor of 
Physics in the University of Notre Dame. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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the mud, and seem to have succeeded in making Catholics think 
that such is the spirit of scientific men generally. 

Father Zahm shows in this book very plainly the difference 
between this pseudo-science and the genuine article, and makes 
clear what scientific men generally know pretty well, that real 
science, so far from being on a line of divergence from the 
Christian religion, is on the contrary approaching to it, and 
every day more and more rejecting various wild assumptions 
which have been made in its name, but not by its most able or 
worthy representatives; and he also shows what most scientific 
men do not know, that the Catholic Church is ready to meet 
real science half way; that, without surrendering a particle of 
defined dogma, it is receding from certain opinions which sci- 
ence has made improbable. 

He proves moreover that the church has shown in time past, 
and shows at the present time, interest in science, and a desire 
for its cultivation among her members; and that these, both 
clerical and lay, have always entered the field of science in 
great numbers, meeting in so doing not with censure but en- 
couragement; and that many of these have risen to high dis- 
tinction. He perhaps rather exaggerates in the general impres- 
sion produced by reading this part of his work; it seems to us 
that it can hardly be said, for instance, that any Catholic as- 
tronomer of this century can be ranked with Gauss or Bessel. 
It would be too much, in our opinion, to claim that Catholics— 
that is to say, thoroughly devout and faithful ones—have actu- 
ally led the van in genuine scientific research; the fact is, as a 
rule, they have had more important matters to think of, and 
have not been able or inclined to throw themselves into 
physical inquiries with the exclusiveness that is required for 
pre-eminent success. But the main point is, and this no one 
will doubt who reads the book, that they have done such a very 
large share of the scientific work, even of the last three centu- 
ries, that to say that the church is opposed to science or igno- 
rant of it is simply nonsense and absurdity. 

The book is very interesting, and full of facts which will be 
new to the majority even of Catholics, and in the name of 
both religion and science should not be passed over by any 
one who is interested in either. The reputation of its author is 
of itself sufficient for this; the reader may be assured that it 
comes from one who knows what he is talking about on both 
subjects. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


T is safe to say that there is not one, no matter how “ New- 
Yorkish” he has been in his estimate of Chicago and the Fair, 
who, having seen the “White City,” has not come away with 
the frankest expression of appreciation of the wonderful sight 
there, and open-hearted praise for the management which has 
created it. To the throngs who have visited it day by day it 
has been a liberal education, a true people’s university. 
Scholars have come from the East and the West, and have 
seen with what success man has wrested from Nature her secrets ; 
they have seen the latest and best methods for coaxing riches 
from the soil; they have observed the many hundred ways in 
which the chained powers of the sky have been utilized: they 
have looked at machines which seem in their perfect mechan- 
ism to have more than instinct. But great as is this “ Diana of 
the Ephesians,” its history would have been but a half-told tale 
had there not gone along with the great Fair at Jackson Park 
the various congresses where the highest point attained in men- 
tal culture was shown, and where the ultimate triumph of mind 
over matter was indicated. The published reports of these 
many summer-schools will be one of the most complete libraries 
in the world, for they will furnish us with the latest and best 
thoughts in almost every great department of knowledge. 
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Of these various congresses none has excited so much won- 
der as the Parliament of Religions. It was a unique sight, one 
that, mayhap, will not occur again this side of the brig of doom, 
to see marching into the hall the procession led by C. C. 
Bonney, the bearded patriarch of the Cosmic religions, and com- 
posed of representatives of nearly all the religions of the world. 
The cardinal of historic Rome, in his scarlet robes, was side by 
side with the high-priest of Shintoism, with his picturesque 
head-dress, while the latest votary of private judgment repre- 
senting his own sect rubbed skirts with the orange monk of 
the oldest religious order in the world. Woman was there, too, 
in her new ré/e as “reverend.” Nor was there anything lack- 
ing to make that gathering of September one of the most no- 
table the world has ever seen. 
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One need not dip into the future even as far as human eye 
can see to behold in this vision of the religious world the signs 
of a coming millennium. Fifty years ago it would have been 
an utter impossibility. Even twenty-five years ago woman could 
not have stood where she stands to-day. But in one generation 
all is changed. Surely the “world do move.” Instead of ran- 
corous strife, when one religion would not even so much as 
dare touch the hem of another’s garment for fear of corruption; 
when in the name of the gentle Nazarene the bitterest passions 
were let loose, to-day we witness the ‘imeo Danaos et dona fe- 
rentes done away with, and from the ends of the earth come the 
disciples of Buddha and Confucius to sit down with followers 
of the gentle Christ in a great love-feast of the brotherhood 


of man. 
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To the cardinal of the Catholic Church, as the representative 
of the oldest branch of organized Christianity, was accorded the 
post of honor. It was his duty to open the Parliament by the 
Universal Prayer to the common Father ; and since it was first 
spoken on the mount never was it uttered with more fervor, 


and, perchance, never did it give such praise to the great 
Father in heaven as when it was voiced in that wondrous gath. 


ering. 

Nor was there any lowering of the standard of Christianity, 
nor any yielding of its high claim to be the only divine reli- 
gion, to meet on the same platform with Buddhism and Shin- 
toism, because one of the fundamental conditions on which the 
Parliament was organized was the understanding that there 
should be no surrender of one jot or tittle of any belief. A 
religious symposium like this may be considered by some to 
have an agnostic tendency; to be an acknowledgment that 
religion has no objective reality, but is a sentiment born of the 
mind, and that God is the creation of the human intellect. 
There might be some shadow to this thought if the mere 
presence of a churchman there were the admission of the 
truth of other creeds; but St. Peter in the streets of Jerusalem 
on the day after Pentecost did not have a firmer conviction of 
the truths he taught, and the falsity of the religious belief of 
his hearers, than did Cardinal Gibbons when he made his pre- 
sentation of the belief of the Catholic Church. 
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Although the final step in the Home-Rule movement has 
not been reached, the fact that the bill for its establish- 
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ment in Ireland has passed the House of Commons is one of 
the most momentous events in Ireland's latter-day history. The 
final division on the bill, which took place on the night of Fri- 
day, September 1, gave to the ministry a majority of only thirty- 
four in a full House of Commons. 

The falling-off in Mr. Gladstone’s original majority of forty- 
two was due to the defection of a couple of dissatisfied Liberal 
members and the loss of a seat since the general election. But 
even with a diminished majority, the passage of such a measure 
by a British House of Commons is the greatest act of repara- 
tion ever made by the British Parliament to Ireland or to any 
other country. We know how exceedingly hard it is to get an 
individual to confess that he is wrong, and acting unjustly, all 
the time that it is his apparent interest to do so, and the victim 
of his injustice is too weak and too friendless to prevent him. 
To behold the legislature of a great empire solemnly undoing 
its work and publicly condemning her old evil ways is a sight 
indeed for gods and men. 


+ 





Those who looked to the House of Lords to destroy the 
labors of the Lower House for a whole session were not with- 
out grounds for their confidence. That body has -displayed 
as much eagerness in rushing to the attack on the Home-Rule 
Bill as a tribe of redskins closing around a victim at the tor- 
ture-stake. They swarmed in great numbers around the feast, 
many coming long journeys especially for the purpose. One 
peer, Lord Headley, came post-haste from the Zambesi region, 
to vary the amusement of lion-hunting by that of baiting the 
great measure of Mr. Gladstone. Another, it is said, came from 
a lunatic asylum to vote against the bill. But to the Marquis 
of Salisbury was left the part of Lord High Executioner, and he 
filled the 7vé/e with all the zest of a hereditary headsman of lib- 
erty, as a Cecil may well claim to be. The speech with which he 
brought the discussion to a close was full of bitterness, as a 
matter of course; but it was no less distinguished for the most 
reckless disregard of historical truth and the testimony of con- 
temporary fact. 


— 





One of the points insisted upon by Lord Salisbury is that, 
owing to the existence of people of different races in Ireland, 
fusion is impossible, race-hatred unavoidable, and the only hope 
of order lies in government, strong and coercive, from without. 
This false premise he carried to its logical absurdity in a sentence 
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declaring that “representative government is not suited to a 
country which does not possess homogeneity of race.” Lord 
Salisbury’s own country is a good example to the contrary, in 
itself. Anglo-Norman, Anglo-Saxon, and Cambrian, not to speak 
of the Danish and Pictish elements, were the original component 
parts of the mother of parliaments. Want of homogeneity 
seems to be the very reason why parliaments flourish here in 
our own States, and in the English colonies. And then take 
the case of the great Austrian Empire. As many races are set- 
tled down within its limits as there are tributaries to the 
Amazon, and the only way they can possibly get along is by 
their present system of representative government. 


> 
> 





However, the House of Lords is not squeamish in the matter 
of truth and sense. Its belief is bounded by what it likes or 
dislikes. It followed up Lord Salisbury’s oratory by a division 
on the second reading of the bill, without any waste of time. 
A minority of forty-one peers saved the reputation of the whole 
assembly for downright perversity; in the majority of four hun- 
dred and nineteen by which the measure was rejected we are 
not surprised to learn that there were about a score of “lords 
spiritual ’’—that is to say, members of the Bench of Bishops of 


the Anglican Church. 


When we hear people denouncing the presence of the Irish 
Catholic priests in Irish politics in the future, we may well 
point to this example of English Protestant bishops interven- 
ing in the political affairs of a country in which they have no 
earthly or spiritual concern. 

ee ee 

The House of Lords laughed, we read, when they rejected 
the bill; but what has since transpired suggests the possibility 
of a new and significant illustration of the proverb that “those 
who laugh last laugh best.” The Peers seem to have aroused, 
by their scant courtesy to a measure which has consumed 
almost a whole session of Parliament, a feeling which they had 
not adequately discounted. They have set Englishmen thinking 
and asking by what right, beyond the mere accidental one of 
birth, they presume to fling themselves across the track of popu- 
lar legislation, and “hold up” the cars of progress, so to speak. 
An address, couched in tones of stern resentment, has been 
issued by the National Liberal Federation in England, calling upon 
the people to take up the insolent challenge of the Peers, and 
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make a mending or an ending of that reactionary institution. As 
the Federation is in close touch with the ministry this pronounce- 
ment is regarded as having a semi-official character. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, the leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, has 
also issued an address on their behalf to the Irish National 
Federation of America appealing for continued help in the 
coming and probably final struggle for Home Rule. We have 
not any fear for the result of the appeal. The gage of the 
Peers must be taken up and flung back in their faces. The 
score which Ireland especially has to settle with this obstruc- 
tive body is one of long and bitter accumulation. 


- 
> 





The earnest and patriotic advice recently tendered to the 
French hierarchy and clergy, as well as the leading Catholic 
laity in France, has been taken to heart and acted on. In the 
result of the general election recently held there we behold its 
practical outcome. His Holiness pointed out that it was the 
duty of French Catholics to give a loyal adherence to the Re- 
public, as that was the form of government which the vast 
majority of the French people unmistakably desired. Whilst 
doing all that in them lay to secure the right of Catholic edu- 
cation and the free exercise of the Catholic religion, they owed 
it to the country to give the institutions which the people de- 
sired their unhesitating and unequivocal support. Hence the 
republic is again returned to power with a largely preponderat- 
ing majority. The monarchical groups have been able to return 
only sixty-eight members, while the Socialist force reckons only 
sixty. The Bonapartists have lost their staunch representative, 
M. Paul de Cassagnac; Clemenceau, the extreme leader of the 
extreme Radicals, has shared his fate; Count De Mun, whose 
able advocacy of the Catholic claims deserved a better re- 
turn, we are sorry to say has likewise succumbed to the new 
movement, although he had loyally yielded to the Sovereign 
Pontiff’s advice in his election address. The republic now 
stands in a position from which hardly anything can dislodge 
it, save its own moral disintegration. This result is mainly 
due to the action of the far-seeing occupant of St. Peter’s chair, 
who has once again proved himself superior to old tradi- 
tions and a true friend of the democracy, not in France mere- 
ly, but all the world over. 


a 





It is matter for surprise that the Fortnightly Review should 
sully its pages by publishing the article on “Immortality and 
VOL, LVIII.—10 
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Resurrection” by Mr. Grant Allen in its September number. 
It is the most indecent attack on Christianity that ever appeared 
in a respectable journal; and if Christianity were in the mori- 
bund condition of the old lion in the fable it might well mur- 
mur pathetically about this sort of assailant flinging his heels in 
its face. It is not to be wondered at that when Mr. Allen is 
blasphemous towards God he should be insulting towards men 
the boots of many of whom, in an intellectual sense, he is not 
fit to clean. When he ceases to pocket dollars for articles of 
this kind and tenth-rate novels, it will be time for him to sneer 
at ministers of religion as its ‘paid advocates.” The pity natu- 
rally induced by the mental condition of such a man outweighs 
the malice of his insults. He has no hope for immortality for 
his soul in a future world; and he has not even the poor con- 
solation of being able to secure the ghost of any here below 
for his ephemeral literature. 


With profound grief Mother Church deplores the sudden 
taking off of two of her most talented children, and at the 
same time two of the most brilliant lights in the educational 
world—Father Walsh, of Notre Dame, and Brother Azarias, 
of the Christian Brothers. Both had consecrated their lives to 
the sacred cause of education, and both had achieved an envi- 
able reputation in this highest of spheres. Both, too, were taken 
away in the very midst of their usefulness. 

No blow could have been more sudden and stunning in 
effect than the death of Brother Azarias; none more truly and 
unaffectedly mourned. Of the great galaxy of teachers of the 
distinguished order to which Brother Azarias belonged he was, 
it may safely be said, primus inter pares. He was a scholar, 
and a ripe one, and his best intellect was given to the unselfish 
task of making the whole world a sharer in that heritage of 
knowledge in which he himself was so rich. The close of his 
life, in the meridian of his ability, just when he had concluded 
a masterly course of lectures at the Summer-School, had an ele- 
ment of the tragic in it—a fearful reminder of the vanity and 
the fleeting nature of all things of earth. At some more oppor- 
tune time we hope to be able to render some attempt at jus- 
tice to his memory; for the present we can only pay the trib- 
ute of a fervent regutescat. 
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It is hardly necessary to bespeak for the communications of 
the Very Rev. Father Hewit and the venerable Bishop of Tar- 
sus a sympathetic hearing. There is not a Catholic who has a 
cent to spare whose zeal and generosity will not be forced by 
this touching appeal from the ancient see of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Let it not be said that this voice from the 
theatre of his early labors has reached the American shore with- 
out rousing any responsive echo. Our poverty-stricken brothers 
in Christ must not plead in vain; the dilapidated temples in 
which the Divine mysteries are now held there are a reproach 
to our common Christianity. America will, we are certain, lend 
a helping hand to repair this wrong, and lend it willingly. 

There is a wide-spread devotion to St. Paul throughout 
America, for there is none of the Apostles whose spirit was so 
akin to all that we know as American as his, and therefore no 
more graceful tribute can be paid to his American spirit than 
by American Catholics building a temple in his honor in the 
city of his birth. We would be pleased to have the Press take 
up this subject and give it wide-spread notice. The Paulists 
will be glad to acknowledge, through THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
all subscriptions sent for this object. 





NEW BOOKS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York and London: 

Skeleton Leaves. By Frank Leyton. Domestic Economy. By F. T. Paul, 
F.R.C.S. Heat. By Mark R. Wright. nglish History for American 
Readers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Edward Channing. 
Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By B. Douglas Howard, M.A. The 
Seven Cities of the Dead. By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. 

H. L. KILNER & Co., Philadelphia: 

Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C. 
Fr. PusTET & Co., New York: 

Plain, Practical Sermons. By Rev. John A. Sheppard, A.M. 
ST. ANSELM’S SOCIETY, London: 

Religious Problems of the Nineteenth Century. By Aubrey De Vere, LL.D. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Boston: 

The New Bible and Its New Uses. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 
BENZIGER BROs., New York: 

The Physical System of St. Thomas. By Father Cornoldi, S.J. Translated 
by Edward Heneage Dering. First Prayers for Children. Simple Pray- 
ers for Children. The Month of the Holy Angels. St. Francis de Sales 
(for October). Catholic Belief. Golden Prayers. 

They have in press: 

Christ in Type and Prophecy. By Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J. The Priest 
in the Pulpit: A Manual of Homiletics and Catechetics. Adapted 
from the German of Rev. I. Schuech, O.S.B., by Rev. B. Luebbermann, 
Professor at Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati,O. With a Preface by 
Most Rev. W. H. Elder, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SMALL boy of voracious appetite, whose name does not appear in history, 
Pi was taught by sad experience in one short lesson the folly of biting off 
more than he could chew. This important, object-lesson was lost sight of re- 
cently by many Catholic Reading Circles. In high hopes they sailed forth over 
the bounding sea of Columbian literature, determined to read every chart pre- 
pared by rival historians relating to the personal character, motives, and voyages 
of the great discoverer of America. The undertaking proved entirely too vast 
for one short year, especially for those having only brief intervals for the enjoy- 
ment of learned leisure. Reading Circles are not expected to do the work of a 
university. They can be profitably organized to suit the needs of busy people, 
and to give them opportunities to concentrate attention upon a limited amount 
of reading. As to quantity no definite rule can be given, except that it should be 
adjusted to suit the needs of the members. For the season of 1893-94 many ad- 
vantages of a practical kind will be found in following the plan outlined by the 
president of the Ozanam Reading Circle, Miss Mary F, McAleer, in the following 
report: 

In presenting the sixth annual report of the Ozanam Reading Circle it may 
not be amiss to recall the occasion when Father McMillan introduced the Read- 
ing Circle idea to the Paulist parish, at a public meeting in October, 1886, attend- 
ed mostly by the graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday-school. A definite course of 
reading was proposed, the books to be provided at the expense of the parish 
library. Looking back at that time I can see how we have developed the ideas 
with which we started. To Mr. Alfred Young is due the practical supervision of 
the work of succeeding years. Throughout his practical admonitions to us he 
has endeavored to make us better acquainted with Catholic authors, and the best 
writers of current literature. 

With each advancing year the desire to improve upon the last has caused 
much discussion. As improvement depends largely on comparison, we commu- 
nicated with other Circles as to their mode of work. We found that where a 
long course of reading was prescribed, entailing home study with penalties in 
the form of fines for non-fulfilment, a general dissatisfaction existed. 

A former member now removed from New York pays this tribute to our 
plan: “ Our association undertook a somewhat extensive course of study of the 
Columbian epoch for the winter of 1893, but the work has become such a burden 
for the greater number of the members that I am convinced of the Ozanam’s 
wisdom in having more than one subject under consideration. Experience is a 
good teacher, and I find that a pleasant meeting of not too exhaustive a character 
brings out more members than an evening or afternoon of study is able to do.” 

This letter gave the Ozanam members great satisfaction, as it coincided 
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with our plans for the season of 1892-93. Last October, in addition to our regu- 
lar officers, we elected a committee of five to arrange a programme for the year, 
We considered ourselves very fortunate in having the gifted and clever writer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, asa member ofthis committee. The recognition Arch- 
bishop Ireland has extended to her since she arrived at St. Paul, Minn., serves 
to make the Ozanam proud of her membership. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Martin this committee met once a month, or oftener if necessary, to suggest work 
for the Circle, to recommend books, prepare lists of authors, etc. Finally we 
decided on a plan which was considered feasible to even the busiest of the mem- 
bers. A volume of Brother Azarias, entitled Books and Reading—third edition, 
revised and enlarged—was placed in the hands of every member to be used stu- 
diously for home-work. Occasional selections were given at our weekly meet- 
ings. Then Pére Didon’s Lzfe of Christ was obtained, and ten minutes of each 
meeting were devoted to a reading aloud from this treasure-house of Christian 
wisdom. In addition to these two books our regular exercises of quotations, 
essays, recitations, prose readings, and poetical selections were continued. Look- 
ing over the minutes I find these names among the list of authors: Cardinal 
Gibbons, Cardinal Manning, Rev. George M. Searle, C.S.P., Father Hecker, 
Marion Crawford, John Boyle O’Reilly, Mary A. Tincker, and many others. 
We also had a brilliant original essay entitled Zhe First Leo, author unknown, 
We wish to thank the author whoever she may be (for we presume it was written 
by a woman), as this paper served to bring forth some lively talk and consequent 
information. 

One Monday evening of each month was devoted to informal talks on reli- 
gious literature. Many questions were answered concerning the Bible and the 
other books that are under the care of the church, and the literature of the first 
three centuries. These talks gave rise to much discussion, in which each mem- 
ber spoke out without fear of criticism. The expression of opinion being sponta- 
neous, naturally helped very much our means of obtaining knowledge. 

During the winter we were greatly aided in our work by the reception of 
the following advice, which may be of use to other Reading Circles. In acknow- 
ledging a letter from the president of the Ozanam, Mrs. Martin, now residing 
in St. Paul, Minn., writes: 

“Ever since receiving your letter I have had on my thinking-cap, hoping to 
find under it some suggestion that might be of use to you and the Circle general- 
ly. I have discovered but one, but I venture to suggest that as a fruitful one. 
Your own remark that one of the exercises for the next meeting was to be a 
newspaper article on Pope Leo XIII. shows me that it will not be new to you. 
We are living in a very momentous period of church history—we might call it 
portentous, too, for it is big with promise of great events. What better can 
bright young girls do who are likely to live to take part in the days that are com- 
ing—the days, perhaps, of the prophecy when‘ All shall be taught of God ’—than 
to get a firm, clear notion in their minds of what is going on about them? I 
think that you could not lay a better foundation for your studies in this direction 
than by reading Father Hecker’s last book, The Church and the Age. In 
connection with this, preliminary to it if you like, take the New York Szzm letters 
from Rome signed ‘ Innominatuo.’ 

“ Father Hecker was a spiritual generator, fecund in ideas which will grow 
and put forth new seeds in their turn, Study his influence and his life. You will 
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find, as Archbishop Ireland so well says in his introduction, the American move- 
ment now working in the church springs from him.* 

“The beginning of church history as found in the Gospel of St. John and 
current church history as I find it in the papers interest me more than any points 
between.” 

These words from a member of the Ozanam convey the plan and spirit 
of our work during the past year. The newspaper article on Pope Leo referred 
to by Mrs. Martin was one written by Miss Mollie Onahan, and was most deserv- 
ing of careful perusal. 

In conclusion let me cite a tribute received from Sorosis last March. In 
compliance with a request from that noted club, managed entirely by women, 
requesting the Ozanam to be represented at the World’s Fair, four original 
papers and an article setting forth our plan of work were sent on type-written 
sheets, with money to pay for the binding selected by the committee of Sorosis. 
The following were the subjects of these papers: Cardinal Manning, the artist 
Millet, the Diver of the Douro, and a Christmas story. These were not written 
specially for the occasion, but were selected from work contributed during the 
past two years. In acknowledging their receipt Sorosis says: 

“ The club folio has reached us safely, and is admirable in every sense. If 
on examination any change is requisite, we will inform you. Hoping you and 
others will enjoy looking at it in the exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, we 
remain, yours cordially, COMMITTEE OF SOROSIS.” 


* 


From her note-book Miss Helen M. Sweeney has prepared an account of 
some of the notable points that attracted her attention in the talks on religious 
literature, which indicate very clearly a line of reading that might be usefully 
adopted by reverend directors of sodalities, in places where Reading Circles are 
not considered ¢he correct thing for some unknown reason. Every sodality could 
and should have at least a few members to do something for the diffusion of 
Catholic literature. Miss Sweeney writes: 

“ At the Reading Circle meeting held last summer, during the first session of 
the Catholic Summer-School, various methods of conducting these Circles were 
discussed by those who had each tried his own and thought it the best one. Some 
advocated the Circle that, under the guidance of a director, read an allotted time 
and amount under the penalty of a fine for omission. Some advocated the plan 
of question and answer, that to those with limited education has no doubt proved 
of inestimable value. Some laid out “ winter courses” that were followed with 
more or less fidelity—generally less. But for a successful solving of the question 


* The passage from Archbishop Ireland mentioned by Mrs. Martin is as follows: 
‘‘ Father Hecker looked on America as the fairest conquest for divine truth, and he girded 
himself with arms shaped and tempered to the American pattern. I think it may be said that 
the American current, so plain for the last quarter of a century in the flow of Catholic affairs, 
is largely, at least, to be traced back to Father Hecker and his early co-workers. 
Father Hecker understood and loved the country and its institutions. He saw nothing in 
them to be deprecated or changed, he had no longing for the flesh-pots and breadstuffs of 
empires and monarchies. His favorite topic in book and lecture was, that the Constitution of 
the United States requires, as its necessary basis, the truths of Catholic teaching, as opposed 
to the errors of Luther and Calvin. The republic, he taught, presupposes the church’s doc- 
trine, and the church ought to love a polity which is the offspring of her own spirit.” 
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of compulsory reading or non-reading we of the Ozanam Reading Circle take the 
palm. We have tried and found very successful the plan of making our Dérector 
do the reading, and we—well, we enjoy it and profit thereby. 

“ During the winter months we have had monthly talks from Father McMillan, 
and from his first one discovered that religious literature may be divided into 
several branches : dogmatic, moral, ascetic, biographical, liturgical, and miscella- 
neous writings ; the missal, the ritual, and breviary were briefly reviewed. One 
of the points made manifest in these delightful talks was the constant vigilance 
that is exercised by the Catholic Church in all matters, but particularly in her 
literature. Each bishop is compelled to supervise religious books that appear 
in his diocese. The councils are the crucibles in which everything pertaining to 
our literature and spiritual welfare are tried and sent forth if found desirable. A 
proof of this supervision is given in the Manual of Prayer—a prayer-book com- 
piled chiefly from the missal, and containing everything necessary in its most 
perfect form. The proofs of this book were sent to every bishop in the United 
States, and received approval and correction. 

“ Another example of the care exercised by the church over its literature is 
given by the preparation of Didon’s Lzfe of Christ, a book that Father McMillan 
devoted one talk to prior to our reading it in the Circle. The primary motive for 
the existence of this book was furnished by the crying need of the times, that de- 
manded a life of Christ, written to answer infidel objections, by a Catholic and for 
Catholics. In order to have every detail perfect Pére Didon was sent by his or- 
der to travel in the lands that Christ’s presence has made holy, and as a Christian, 
a priest, and an historian he has given us the result of his life-work in a noble 
form. Aside from this the book has been edited by Monsignor O’Reilly, who has 
verified every Scripture text in it according to the decisions of the best scholars. 
It has a masterly introduction by Cardinal Gibbons, and the proof-sheets were 
submitted to the Master-General of the Dominicansin Rome. Ascan be seen, no 
one could, if he would, write loosely or carelessly on Catholic subjects. 

“In one ofour ‘talks’ we discovered what was very pleasing to our feminine 
souls—that one of the most beautiful feasts in our calendar, that of Corpus Chris- 
_ ti, owed its institution to a woman. Among the books of devotional literature 
there are none more carefully or beautifully written than those on the subject of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Up to the thirteenth century there was no feast particu- 
larly devoted to the Blessed Eucharist. Because of visions had by Juliana of Liége 
in 1252 Pope Urban appointed St. Thomas Aquinas to write the office of the 
Feast of the Blessed Sacrament. This he did in such a beautiful, glowing, poetic 
style that it was accepted throughout the whole Catholic world, and is now used at 
every Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. In this work of love, one of the fin- 
est offices of the church, St. Thomas condensed all the scriptural allusions to the 
Eucharist, and it is said was aided by the angels, hence his appellation, “ Angelic 
Doctor.” This office contains beautiful selections from the Psalms, from the 
Epistles of St. Paul, several hymns remarkable for poetical excellence, and is a 
perfect exposition of the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

“ But of all the books over which our Mother Church has watched with zealous 
care there has been none so carefully prepared as the keystone of our faith, the 
Bible. In settling other vexed questions the Council of Trent decided upon the 
Latin Vulgate as the standard version—vulgate is used in the sense of common or 
popular. This edition was prepared by St. Jerome in the last decade of the fourth 
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century. He had access to documents that have since been destroyed. St. Gre- 
gory in the beginning of the seventh century required the Vulgate to be used in 
preference to any other version. Its claims are proved by many ancient docu- 
ments which are in Rome. The Douay Bible, our standard English edition, so 
called after the town in France where the first English translation was made, was 
most carefully examined before being published, because of the possibility of error 
creeping into a translation made from a dead to a living tongue. The New Tes- 
tament has been translated from the Greek, as Greek was the language of all the 
Apostles except Matthew, who used Syrochaldaic. 

“Our sixth and last talk was given by Father Clark, who devoted the evening 
to the Christian literature of the first three centuries. This literature is altogether 
of a religious character; it may be divided into the following heads: the canoni- 
cal books, the liturgical books, or forms of administering the Sacraments, the 
Acts of the Martyrs, the Acts of the Roman Pontiffs, and various treatises written 
in defence of the church, and lastly, what may be termed the picture catechisms, 
the rude pictures found on the walls of the catacombs. St. Clement, the second 
pope, must be mentioned as an author of this time. He wrote many books that 
have been preserved with the greatest care, notably ten books called “ Recogni- 
tions,” two epistles to the Corinthians, twenty homilies or conferences, and an 
epistle to St. James, in which he tells of the martyrdom of St. Peter and of his 
own appointment in the place of authority. These monthly talks did much to 
excite our interest in the great works that are historical monuments to the 
Catholic Church, proving her antiquity, the divinity of her origin, and the splendid 
law and order by which she maintains her supremacy. They made us feel that, 
in the religious world, each could do her little part in upholding the grand plan 
by reading, digesting, and presenting to our friends and neighbors, as we now 
have done, a résumé of our winter’s work.” 


of * ~ 


One of the hottest days in July a lady came to inquire at the house of the 
Paulist Fathers how she could prepare to become a member of the Ozanam 
Reading Circle. For her sake and for others it is here stated that no laborious 
preparation is,required. The best time to join is now, the present month of Oc- 
tober. Send a note at once to the Secretary of the Ozanam Reading Circle, 415 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 








